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Wise drinkers know this. . . 


The less sweet a drink is, the “drier” it 
is. The “drier” it is, the keener it tastes 


.. . the better it quenches thirst. — 
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White Rock has no sweetening at all. 
Obviously nothing is drier. $ bes 
reflec ti 
that he 

Shei 
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Joan O 
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Furthermore it is slightly alkaline. Tends 
to counteract the acidity of whatever you 


mix it with. 
Try it with fruit juices. Keeps them 


from getting flat and too sticky-sweet. 
Makes these summer drinks lively and 


thirst-quenching. 
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And whatever drinking of a more fes- 
tive nature that you find you have to do 
(for business reasons) —do it on the alka- 


line side with White Rock. 
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Of, a dmpse vido 


(NINCE the day of her marriage at 
y) Grace Church in 1g24, Joan Preston 
has been leading a triple life. And it’s no 
reflection on the morals ot this age to say 
that her case is entirely typical. 

She is really three distinct personalities 
wrapped in one very attractive bundle. 


“Mrs.” 


Joan Ordway, whom you met, or wanted 


The first (in spite of the is still 


to meet, if you were at the West Point 


parties of 1g21 and 1g22. She dances 


beautifully, and nobody is a better sport 
in an outdoor setting. That ceremony in 
1924 crimped neither her youth nor her 
romantic nature. 

Ray 


boasts that no one ever 


The second Joan is the wife of 
Ray 


P | 
had a more devoted manager of a home. 


Preston. 


Ray Jr. won’t even argue the possibility 
that there might be a better mother ir 
the world. 

Then there’s still another Joan. It’s 
the person who spends a part of every day 
in front of the mirror (even as all woman- 
kind has done since Eve, or at least since 
mirrors). 

Three distinctly different people r 
into one, sharply divided by the three 
major interests of woman— Romance, Her 
Home, and Herself. 

There’s just one magazine that recog- 
hizes and serves this triple life—McCall’s. 


OC? 


For McCall’s is three magazines in one, 
each part addressing and interesting one 
of the three personalities of womankind. 

‘To meet her need for recreation and 
romance, McCall’s has given her first a 
and News. Then a 


magazine of Fiction 


separate four-color cover makes a divid- 


ing line as sharp as that between Mrs. 


adam LIFE 


Weslo 


Preston’s own personalities. This second 


magazine, McCall’s Homemaking, gives 
inspiration and help to her domestic inter- 
ests. Last,and equally important under its 
own four-color cover, is McCall’s Style 
and Beauty, appealing to her before-the- 
mirror mood. These three separate mag- 
azines are bound into one to make the 
new McCall’s. 

\dvertising fits logically into this sound 
scheme of things. For years department 
stores have used the principle of re/ated 


selling. Now this principle is brought into 


the home, to the advantage of both 
McCall’s it is 


ssing the right 


reader. In 
to risk 
woman onthe 


sponsor and 
unnecessary addre 
right subject at the 
wrong time. 

Evidence prove 
that the Mrs. Prestons of McCall Street 


are grateful for this recognition of their 


1s overw helming 


triple personalities. And so, what at first 
seemed to be a radical step in magazine 
publishing has turned out to be helpful, 
sensible—and successful. MeCall’s Maga- 


zine, 230 Wark Avenue, New York City. 


The No 
M‘CALL'S 
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San Francisco 


AMERICAS COOLEST SUMMER (ITY 





A day you will remember all your 


Your very first day in San Francisco! 

Breakfast is over. A fleet car speeds you up 
Nob Hill . . . Below lies a fabled city and be- 
yond, the world’s most varied out-of-doors — 
the California vacationland. Between the sky- 
touching towers to your right and left the Bay 
gleams in the early sun. Squat white ferries, 
and yellow ones, plow across, to and fro. A 
sleek ocean liner looms beyond the Ferry 
Tower. Directly below, a gilded cupola marks 
a street into Chinatown. 

A tiny cable car clangs at the corner, merrily. 
San Francisco is going to work . . . and you are 
going to play. 

You drive along the stately ridge of Russian 
Hill, along Pacific Heights, through fresh-kept 
streets. There below is Yacht Harbor, and there 
more ferries —soon to give their burden to the 
greatest bridge that man has ever built, the 
bridge across the Golden Gate, one of two that 


GOLF ABOVE THE GOLDEN GATE 


are to cross the waters of the Bay. 

There is the Fine Arts Palace. And here is 
the rolling Presidio. There is where Rezanov, 
the Russian Envoy, wooed the Commandante’s 
daughter, the commandante of this town that 
then belonged to Spain. 

Now for golf in Lincoln Park, below the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, above the ships 
bound in and out through the Gate. . . After 
golf you may play in another park—1000- 
acre Golden Gate Park—or drive along the 
Skyline Boulevard; or cross the Bay... 

However you have spent this day, night will 
find you getting ready for more play. 

You may dine in a great world-heralded 
hotel, or in some little lanterned restaurant. 
You may dance in this town where modern 
dance music was born. Or go to a theatre. 
. .. And finally you'll go to sleep cooled by 
a breeze that’s crossed 6000 miles of ocean. 

. . . Every bit as thrilling as 
your first day will be those 








VACATION COSTS LOWEST IN YEARS 


Costs here and costs for getting here are 


lowest in many years. Rail fares are at 
a new minimum. For example: $80.50 
from Chicago, for a 21-day roundtrip 


giving you 16 days here for a glorious 
vacation. Come by train, or steamer or 


that follow. San Francisco's 
mysterious Chinatown and the 





lane—or over the Victory or Lincoln 
highway. Send the coupon for details. 


viaadl 
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Embarcadero, Mission Dolores, the Zoo and 
the Aquarium, Telegraph Hill, and the cele- 
brated shops in the flower-colored streets— 
all these must be explored. 

Here is every sport in a brand new setting 
and you will want to try them all .. . In the 
mild, invigorating climate of America’s coolest 
summer city where days are never hot or sultry, 
where there is no summer rain. 

Close to San Francisco you will find the 
Yosemite Valley, the Big Tree forests and the 
Redwood Empire, the lovely Monterey Bay 
region and the Mother Lode country with its 
historic mining towns. Mile-high Lake Tahoe, 
Feather River and Russian River, Mt. Shasta 
and Mt. Lassen are nearby too, all reached 
quickly through a thrilling, famous land. 

Costs are low for a vacation in San Francisco 
and this storied California that surrounds it. 
The illustrated, catalogued book that we would 
like to send you free gives costs in full detail. 
Below is a coupon. Send it now for the book. 
Start planning this vacation that all your life 
you will be glad you took, 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Room 507, 703 Market 


St., San Francisco. 


Please send me your free illustrated vacation bok. 
Name__ 
Street 
City State 


While attractions for tourists are unlimited in San Francis 
and California, it is necessary to advise those seeking @- 
ployment not to come at this time, lest they be disappoint. 
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Shake hands on it. ) 


Wewuins of a happy couple making a happy 


agreement: They're getting a Nash. She has her rea- 


sons, he has his. She particularly likes 
Nash style—graceful slipstream design in 


excellent taste, with no gaudy frills of 


over-decoration. He likes the way Nash 


cars are built—with years of big mileage 


assured by trustworthy quality and sturdiness 


Nash B ig RYz 


4-door sedan 


—cars built to stay built. And both are equally at- 


tracted by Nash performance. Last but not least, 


they are especially delighted that they 
can own a big Nash Sedan for only 


a few dollars more than they would 
have to pay for smaller and lighter cars. 


Nash Sixes and Eights, 31 models, are 
priced from $695 to $2055 f 0. b. factory. 
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Black Canyon Dam 


Tom 


Sirs 
Please permit me to correct a statement in 
May 22 issue: “From time out of memory the 


Colorado River canyon in which the Government 
today is building the world’s biggest dam was 
called Boulder.” 

This canyon is today, and I believe for a good 
many years has been, known as Black Canyon. 
Boulder Canyon is a considerable distance up 
; stream, and was abandoned as a dam site after 
ey the preliminary surveys. 1 would suggest, for 

the benefit of your Eastern readers and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, that you publish a cor- 
rection. 

To the extent of my limited knowledge no 
attempt has ever been made to change the names 
of Wilson Dam, Cleveland Forest or Jefferson 
City. Democratic Washington may designate 
this great project by the misnomer “Boulder,” 
but to me, and [I think many another Democrat, 
shall continue to be known as Hoover Dam. 

PAUL CLAYTON 


























By appointment Purveyors to the it 

Royal Danish and the Royal 

Swedish Courts aye. 

San Fernando, Calif. 
a@s ThisrichOld Brew comes - 
4 Sirs: 

to you aged and sea- 
soned for 9 full months. 
No finer beer has ever 
been brewed in any 
year, in any century! 


Why experiment with 
“green,” untried bever- 
ages, when perfection it- 
selfis within your reach? 
Ask for Old Carlsberg 
Beer at your grocery, 
club, or regular restau- 
rant. After once intro- 
ducing Carlsberg to its 
patrons, any restaurant 
will thank you for the 
suggestion. 


. . The original surveys were made with the 
intention of placing the dam in Boulder Canyon 
but the dam is actually being built in Black 
Canyon, a few [20] miles below Boulder Canyon. 

Less childish and more courteous would have 
been renaming the dam by the more accurate 
though less euphonious title of “Black Canyon 
Dam,” as this would have implied some other 
reason besides politics for the change 

SAMUEL C. EASTMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sirs 
You are certainly all wet in 
Boulder” article May 22. ... 
Mr. Hoover deserves much credit for the com- 
pletion of the seven-State compact which made 
the construction possible 
ERNEST WALKER SAWYER 
Executive Assistant to 
Sec’y Wilbur in 1930 


your “Back to 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Because Boulder, Colorado had won “her 
| place in the sun” as one of the most beautiful 
| little cities in America (pop. 12,000) and _ be- 


cause of the fact that for 75 years we have had 
a Boulder Canyon and for many years, a dam at 
the head of that canyon, 18 miles from the city, 
we protested the naming of the new city near 
the dam site in Nevada, “Boulder City.” 
And now we note with regret the decision of 
| the Administration to change the name, “Hoover 
Dam” to the “Boulder Dam,” thus still further 
adding to the confusion of names that has made 
it necessary for us to answer more than 5,000 
| letters concerning the “Boulder Dam.’ ie 
| We have a “Roosevelt” National Forest ad- 
| joining our city’s 6,000 acres of mountain park 
lands, and we are proud of both the forest and 
| the name it bears. 
Why not be magnanimous to a defeated Presi- 
dent and merciful to an overworked Chamber of 
Commerce Secretary and let the name ‘Hoover 


Dam” stand? 
EBEN G. FINE 
Secretary 
The Boulder Chamber of Commerce 


Boulder, Colo. 


Reese ERS 








Mustached Daladier 
Sirs: 

Time for May 29, p. 14, bottom of col. 3 
“His [Daladier’s] first move in office was to 
antiquate newspaper files throughout the world 
by shaving his mustache. — 
¥ Apparently TIME goes with the antiquarians. 
rhe cover of this issue shows a mustached Dala- 
dier. 









LEONARD C. LEE Jr. 





New York City 







Writing 
Sirs: 

I think the article under Time’s “Crime of the 
Week” May 22 [murder of Old Man Ridley] 
one of the most excellent pieces of writing I ever 


read, 

Mrs. W. W. LANprum 
e 
Balloonist Business 
Sirs: 

In the current issue of Time (May 29) under 
Aeronautics I was somewhat surprised at some of 
the statements. In the first place, if I stay on 
earth till June 6 I will have been here 63 years. | 
have been in the balloon business over 30 years, I 
have never filled a bag in ten minutes, and it 
takes more than $1.30 to inflate one of our bags. 
I have them from 60 ft. to 95 ft. The larger 
will carry two riders—usually a man and a 
woman. We have done all stunts mentioned and 
a great many others. Our “stove pipe” is a steel 
drum at least 24 in. in diameter. We frequently 
use an inflator. Also we seldom use poles any 
more. We use a gin pole in the inside till the 
bag is self-supporting. We have put on a great 
many ascensions, playing large fairs and exposi- 
tions. We played the Tennessee State Fair at 
Nashville three years ago. Have played in most 
States east of the Mississippi. Also some in the 
West and in Canada. Never had a serious acci- 
dent except two drownings. These would not have 
happened had the riders not lost their belts— 
one was a lady. In her case a boat was there and 
caught the ’chute which did not get wet. The 
other time the operator was so close to shore a 
farmer pulled the ’chute out with a fence rail— 
a stick about 14 ft. long. I had a rider catch 
his ’chute on a cornice and swing into a lawyer's 
office window on the second floor, and the bag 
came down on the high tension wires which oi 
course destroyed it and put several towns in 
darkness. I also had a lady rider come down on 
some high tension wires. Thought she might 
strike them so telephoned and had power shut 
off. She said it was “as easy as a spring bed.’ 
The city fireman rescued her from her high perch 

I wanted to correct the impression that the 
Bonettes are believed to be the only hot air bal- 
loonists now in the business. I arise to remark 
there are quite a few of us left. 


H. P. FRENCH 









Russellville, Ky. 













































Muskegon, Mich. 





Social Minded Cotton Executives 
Sirs: 

As a regular and enthusiastic subscriber ot 
Time I am a firm believer in the accuracy 
of its editorial content, but since its editors are 
human they may be expected to err—or to 
indulge their personal prejudices—occasionally 

The particular instance to which I have 
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“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLATION Mer., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 


| a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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SCHENLEY WINE & SPIRIT IMPORT CORP. 
1819 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Columbus 5-5500 
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CANDLES 
THAT WARN 
A MOTHER 


oe. mer boy’s 


even chance may be 


slipping away 


HE day when he must fight alone— 

beyond reach of Mother's help—comes 
one stride nearer every year. Will your boy 
he ready, prepared, when he has to start out 
in the world ? 

In the glow of birthday candles, Mother 
looks down the years... and wonders... 

She knows the tense struggle that lies ahead 
for her son. In every line of work, the com- 
petition a boy faces these days is the stiffest 
anyone has ever stood against. 

The call is for trained men—college men. 
The boy who doesn’t start even with these 
eager, fortunate young leaders, carries a 
handicap he may never be able to overcome. 
Your little lad might fight his way through 
Without this training. But figures prove the 
odds are all the other way! 

You want an even chance for your young- 
ster. You want to make sure things won't go 
hopelessly against him. Then why not guar- 


antee for him today a full college training ? 


TIME 


The Union Central Life, an old, conserva- 
tive company which writes all the accepted 
forms of life insurance, has a plan that is 
within your present means. You cannot start 
it too soon. Begin it now while your boy is 
still small, and the cost is surprisingly low. 

Then, whatever happens to family finances, 
whatever happens to you, your child will 
have his opportunity. Hell have the funds 
to put him through college. 

Learn more about this unique and prac- 
tical plan. A free booklet, entitled “A Place 
in the Sun”, will give you the interesting 
details . . . together with authentic figures on 
costs at each of 300 leading colleges. The 
coupon at the right will bring you this manual 


without obligation. Send it in... today. 


Copr.1933 by The Union 


EEE LAMA 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 
Dept. T-8 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free details on the Education Plan, 
as contained in the booklet, “A Place in the Sun.” 


Please send me free information on these other typical 
forms of protection you offer: 

Annuities Progressive Budget Plan 
Retirement Income Family Income 
Name 
tiddress 


uy 


County 


ife Insurance Company 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN reo? 


ss MORE THAN 


$300,000.000 


IN ASSETS 
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that’s as 


O your bowels function normal- 
ly?... Probably not, say doc- 
tors, if you have frequent headaches! 


As the head of Vienna’s 
Winternitz Sanatorium, Dr. 
Strasser, puts it: 
become unclean, 
dangerous poisons,” 
headaches, “nerves,” 


famous 
Alois 
“When intestines 
your body absorbs 
which lead to 
indigestion, etc. 
‘*My advice,’’ states Dr. Strasser, ‘‘is to 
include fresh yeast in the daily food.’’ 
He goes on: “Fresh yeast soon puts the 
intestines back into working order... 
banishing all symptoms of self-poison- 
ing.” Including headaches! 


You know a clean system is important. 












1g of poisons 


Tor Bally” 








in 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Intestines, warns Dr. Strasser, 
X-rays show how to do this. 


Where trouble starts! 
must be kept clean. 


So why not eat Kleischmann’s Yeast and 
actually strengthen your intestines to 
clear away all poisons naturally? Thatis | 
what yeast does and drugs can’t do. 
Just eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
every day—one before each meal, 
tween meals and at bedtime—plain or 
dissolved in water (a third of a glass). 


or be- 


You can get Fleischmann’s* Yeast— 
rich in the precious vitamins B, G and D 
—at all grocers, and at restaurants and 


soda fountains. Just try it—now! 


“My own doctor advised eating Yeast*”’ 


“While in high school,’’ writes Elinor 
Miksitz of Miami, Fla., **I was struck, by 
accident, and knocked unconscious. My 
nerves were so upset I couldn't digest my 
food. My doctor advised Fleischmann’'s 
Yeast... Almost immediately my stomach 
condition was improved—headaches left.”’ 


*IMPORTANT! Fieischmann’'s Yeast 

for health is sold only in the foil-wrapped 
cake with the yellow label. It's yeast in its 

Y fresh, effective form—the kind famous 
medical authoritie: recommend. 


Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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reference is the statement that the cotton textik 
industry is noted for (among other faults) 
“child labor,’ which appears in your May 22 
issue, p. 49, “Cotton and Wages. ’ 

Through close personal contact with this 
industry and on the basis of 1930 census reports, 
I know that as far as Georgia cotton mills are 
concerned, the charge is incorrect and not sup. 
ported by the facts. 


According to the 1930 census reports of the 


U. S. Department of Commerce, there were a 
total of 404,777 children, 10 to 15 years of 
age, in the State of Georgia, of whom 59,684 
were reported gainfully employed as follows: 


Agriculture 47,795; Forestry and 
Extraction of Minerals 44: Manufacturing and 
Mechanical Industries 4,627; Transportation and 
Communication 473; Trade 2,570; Public Sery- 
ice 22: Professional Service 260: Domestic and 
Personal Service 3,548; Clerical Occupations 277, 
Of the total number (4,627) employed in all 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, only 
1,656 were employed in cotton mills. It is, 
therefore, a fact that the total number of children 
10 to 15 years of age employed in Georgia cot- 
ton mills is only .41% of all the chiidren that 
age in the State; is less than 3% of the total 
number of children that age employed in all 
occupations in Georgia, and is less than 3.5% 


Fishing 63: 


of the total number of workers (48,292) of all 
ages employed in Georgia cotton mills. ... 
Moreover, Georgia has a Child Labor Law 


which prohibits the employment of any child 
under 14 years of age in any manufacturing 
establishment, and which requires all children 
14 to 16 years of age so employed to have a 
permit from the county school superintendent 
certifying that certain educational and age re- 
quirements have been met. This law is well 
administered and strictly enforced by an effi- 
cient State Department of Commerce and Labor 
with the wholehearted co-operation of 
cotton mill executives. rhorough inspections 
of all manufacturing plants are made regularly 
and all work permits are carefully recorded and 
supervised. 

I have always said that I would never clutter 
up TiMe’s pages with a communication of my 
own, but in justice to Georgia’s law-abiding 
social-minded cotton mill executives, I think 
these facts should be published to prove that, 
at least our part of the cotton textile industry is 


not noted for child labor. ; 
T. M. Forses 
Secretary 

Cotton Manufacturers Ass’n. of Georgia 

Atlanta, Ga. 

President Roosevelt, speaking to the na- 
tion on the state of its industries, said: 
“It is probably true that 90%, of the cot- 
ton manufacturers would agree tomorrow 
to eliminate starvation wages .. . stop 
long hours of employment child la- 


Georgia 


bor.” 

For further news of the cotton textile 
industry, see p. 16.—Eb. 
Sodium Amytal to the Rescue 


Sirs: 

Just a few lines to show my appreciation for 
your timely information regarding the use of 
sodium amytal as an antidote for strychnine 
poison (Time, March 13). 

One day I reached my home in the country, 
and found my dog, a German police, pure bred, 
with marked symptoms of the strychnine poison 
ing. Convulsions, cyanotic tongue and gums, 
protruding eyes, sardonic smile. 

My first thought in seeing such an advanced 
condition was to kill the creature out of its 
misery, but remembering T1me’s timely informa: 
tion, I immediately gave her 0.4 gramme ol 
simple amytal orally and in ten minutes a faint 
improvement was noticed; then I diluted six 
more tablets in water and injected them hypo- 
dermically. Dog became drowsy, but convul- 
sions did not cease until a total amount of 1.49 
grammes was injected. Fell asleep. 

It was curious that 24 hours later convul- 
sions ensued again not so acute, and I treated 
this with a 0.20 gramme of sodium amyta 
diluted and injected hypodermically. 

Dog recovered completely and_ three weeks 
later became the mother of a one-dog litter. 

I give you this account in case it may be 
beneficial for somebody, knowing how sus 
ceptible these animals are to — strychnine 
poison. 

RAFAEL CESTERO 


San Juan, Porto Rico 


June 1 
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Matrimony & Alimony (Cont'd) 

Sirs: O71 
May a mere woman (who has made her small =" 












wrecked: why, pray, after a fair day in court 
should an ex-husband who has “stepped out” of 
matrimony be encouraged to step out of ali- 
mony and so on ad infinitum? 


Mrs. R. L. Nacu 






| pile) add a further word? 
, ; j If matrimony is not a game of solitaire: 
if it is a contract between two live humans 
‘ that in nine cases out of ten handicaps the 
woman’s earning capacity more than the man’s: 
and if through no fault on her part it has been 









New York City 


... keep your face fit 










Sirs: 
It seems your articles on matrimony & ali- 
mony (May 22, cf seq.) have caused a little 
} excitement. My views are thus: if we women 






had our say we would be born men. If the men 
had to bring children on earth and raise them 
to be good citizens or otherwise, there would 
be less walking away from obligations. 

Most women have been working outside of 
the home in the past few years, giving their 
menfolk more money for themselves. Now 
through the depression these women have been 
thrown out of work, so of course she is a parasite, 
The other type who has had a half a dozen 
children, doing housework, painting, paper- 
hanging and all the jobs her husband ‘should have 
been doing. Being tied down to a family does 

not include golfing, night life or pretty clothes. 
| Johnnie or Lucy needs shoes or medicine. The 
| man of today has an idea that a certain amount 
of money thrown at his family is the end of 
obligation. Let one cent be spent foolishly 
by the wife and, Amen. 

The whole truth of the matter is our menfolk 


































have gotten into bad company. They want 

divorce and then remarry and then want the 

a & moon. The menfolk better wake up. I for one 
os will teach my children to have no children. Just 








be selfish like their father. 






B. NICKLESON 






Berwyn, Ill. 







A Painted Cow Looks On. 
Sirs: 

Reading in your issue of May 18 the article 
on Cuba, and not knowing who the author may 
be, 1 was surprised by the amount of informa- 
tion that he manifested. But... that article 
was absolutely wrong about the way in which 

























That fagged feeling you so often make a marvelous mask of lather. el thee te ‘sae egg ogg a 
wake up with gets no farther than Remember, too, that Williams | which exploded near me, then the world would 
, having mirror if Wil- : bi : well never have known the truth on this point. — 
mag . . GE 1S lather for the skin as we as Of seven who had the unrestricted privilege 
liams Shaving Cream waits for the beard. Pure. Neutral. It of entering the presence of President Machado 
, at any moment of the day or night, I happen to 
aoe there. never nettles. Never leaves a be one of the two survivors; the other five 

Mild, moist lather eee lather that taut or parchy after-feel. = Ree vod ~<A ane ae dalle meses, I went 
stays moist. All stiff resistance Williams leaves you Face-Fit to the Palace and into the sleeping quarters ol 
: 4 4 3 the ’resident at 5:15 to waken wm for js 
goes out ofthe beard. The razor for the day. Millions won't do daily sncnien, massage and bath; and told him 
glides quickly, smoothly, closely. without it. But if it’s new to you, that Armando André had been shot a few hous 
° ° - " - ° velore by “sawedoll” shot guns, through an open 

And don’t forget the economy of give it a try. . See what kind of window in a house opposite his home, as he was 
Williams! A little cream will shave is waiting for you! trying to get his latch-key into the key-hole, 






which was jambed full of cut-off tooth picks 

Machado exclaimed “No! That can’t be true! It 

eS ‘ J is not possible! Did you see it?” I replied that 
. *4 QUA VELVA for after shav- I had pew “¥ — it ag Page I nee he 
tl . "s . : ‘d out of bed ; ran to his private phone 
ry — Tingling, wake-up tonic aed called the Se non of Goverument, Ga 
' that keeps your face as fresh and Zayas Byzan; and said “Rojelio, -_ to the 
> Willy » Palace at once!—No, do not wait to shave of 

all day T> eens lather put on a collar or tie! Come immediately 

eaves tt. ry it! 








You can’t lose 














In less than 15 minutes Byzan entered. (He was 
| one of the seven of us who were never held 
| up by the Guard. Vasco Bello was another; 
but Carlos Miguel de Cespedes and _ Viriate 
JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE Guttierez and others, were not of this favored 
few.) When Byzan came in he said “What & 


* e the matter, Gerhardo? Machado answered, 
| “Armando André was assassinated last night! 

Byzan gasped out “No! Impossible! That cant 

| be! Who told you?” The President said “Dt. 

Dick.’”’ Byzan asked me if I knew for sure. I 


said that I had neither seen him killed nor dead; 


9g * | but believed the report to be true. Then Byzat 
Mn and the President threw their arms about each 
. tw other’s neck and wept aloud; like two forlom 















babies. But after a moment, Byzan pushed 
Machado away from him, and pointing his finget 
7”) THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, at him, exclaimed, “Gerhardo, all the world wil 
Glastonbury, Conn. Montreal, Can, blame you for his death!” Machado replied 
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“Me buy a shirt that shrinks! Do you 
think I?m crazy?” 


oo faith in that “pre-shrunk” promise of the bargain 
shirt has too many Americans hovering just around the corner 
from the psychiatrist. Right after their first laundering, cuffs 
begin a steady march up the arms, collars start acting as though 
inspired by lynch law. Pre-shrunk? Hah!—What can a man 
believe! Well, of course he can always believe in an Arrow Shirt. 
For, every Arrow Shirt is Sanforized. So never a jot of its perfect 
fit or fashioning ever leaves it—no matter how often laundered. 
Which is what makes Arrow Shirts the greatest shirt values in 
America today. $1.95 to $3.50. ©1933 Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS *sinixe? 


A new shirt if ome ewer shrinks 
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“f know they will! And GOD knows that | 
knew nothing about it, until Grant wakened me 
up and broke me the news of it!” 

Now I am sure that you will like to publish 
this; because it is the TRUTH. And I knoy 
that Gerhardo Machado y Morales had nothing 
to do with the assassination of General Armando 
André. I also know that all of my fellow 
Canadians would have considered André worthy 
of death, had they seen a filthy cartoon that he 
had adorned the front page of his Daily Paper, 
El Dia, with a few days before he was shot 
which issue the Government suppressed, and very 
few saw or even heard of this evidence of his vile 
imaginations. .. . 

But any man who writes up a wedding, as he 
did the day before he launched off into Eternity, 
should be destroyed as a fetid pestilence! Had 
the editor of La Semana (probably the filthiest 
publication in the world, and, sad to say, is 
under the protection of the United States of 
America; through the influence of a very power- 
ful American insurance company) had its editor, 
Carbo, Sergio Carbo, been similarly destroyed, 
several years ago, the moral tone of every last 
child in Cuba would have been spared the in- 
famous pollution that Carbo has fouled its re- 
ceptive mind with; so insidiously degrading and 
degenerate, that no wholesome minded man can 
have any conception of. La Semana has pol- 
luted the National mind of Cuba, from her 
marble palaces to her most outlying and poverty 
stricken palm leaf hut. Still its Editor-in-Chief 
is allowed to live and pollute a Nation: under 
American protection! For shame! While the 
flower of the young manhood of Cuba is willing- 
ly giving up its life in an apparently vain at- 
tempt to purify Cuba’s national life! ... 

Machado, with good advisers, would have 
been one of the greatest of Presidents but with 
such men as Mascaro, Vasco Bello, Arsenio Ortiz, 
Cartaya and others of the same type, as his 
most confidential councilors and advisers, the 
explanation may be easily seen; of what might 
otherwise seem quite incompatible! For why 
should a 33rd degree Mason align himself with 
a 44th degree assassin of such insatiable cruelty 
as Ortiz bristles with and always manifests? 

The students and the A. B. C. have set them- 
selves to clean up Cuba of its many curses; 
such as lottery, universal gambling, brothels 
and dives, vile publications as Politica Comica 
and La Semana, graft, politics that exploit 
Cuba for personal gain, regardless of public 
advantage. And they seek a system of liberal 
education, purity of the press, a wholesome 
young manhood and young womanhood of Cuba 
Libre. the total eradication of snob-ocracy, 4 
nation-wide sense of honor, true and devoted me 
and women. Then they will have gained Free- 
dom, Liberty, Justice and Honor, as few nations 
yet possess the same... . 

Probably in the whole world the students 


| of no other University can compare with thos 
| of the students of the University of Havana 


who, without exception, are willing to die for the 
ideals of their Alma Mater; and hundreds ol 


| them have already sacrificed their lives upon 
| her altars, while America looks on like a painted 


cow through a painted gate... . 


Dr. Dick GRANT 
Professor of Physical Culture & 
Director of Athletics 
Havana University 
Havana, Cuba 
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SPUD FANS ARE MADE, NOT BORN ... First, Spud 
lans tell us, they try them out on some non-stop smok- 
ing bout. Find, to their surprise, that they can smoke 
ill they want. Then they get to like the moist-cool, 
dean taste of Spud’s fragrant tobacco flavor. And that 
settles it! They’re with Spud for keeps. Mouth-happy! 


Taz Axton-FisHER ToBACco Co., Inc., LovIsvIL_g, Ky. 


Ever smoke to 


keep from dozing? 


Do you smoke like sixty when you’re working, writing, 
or driving into the dawn? Does it make you wonder 
how anyone can keep up such a pace as a regular thing? 
... You ought to see the letters we receive from heavy 
smokers! “You can smoke one Spud right after the 


other,” they write. “Spud is always cool and enjoyable.” 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES 20 FOR 15c 


(25c IN CANADA) 
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DRY AS A BONE-AND | 
ONLY USED ONE-THESE 
NEW SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


CERTAINLY DO FEEL 
JUST LIKE CLOTH 


Soft-weve Scot Tissue lowels 
New- 


that dry like cloth / 


OU'LL be pleasantly surprised when 
youtry the new soft-weve ScotTissuc 
. . the towel that dries /ike cloth. 

Here is 20% greater absorbency .. . 
and amazing softness. Made possible by 
years of scientific research and an in- 
vestment of over a million dollars in a 
specially designed giant machine. 

The soft-weve process, which makes 
ScotTissue Towels softer and more ab- 
sorbent, also makes them very strong. 


Soft-Weve Sco¥ lissue 
Towels 





They have 50‘. greater “‘stretch.’’ Even 
when wet, they are tough and strong. 

Users of the new ScotTissue Towels 
like the way they simulate cloth. They 
are pleasant to the touch. Quick to dry. 
The man who pays the towel bills 
welcomes their economy. One does 
the job instead of two or three. Your 
towel costs per person per year are 
appreciably reduced. 


Let ScotTissue prove itself the one 


Name 


paper towel that dries like cloth. Mill 
the coupon for a free trial packet. 















One does 
the Job 


It’s not the cost per 
case that counts, but 
the cost per person 
per year. 20% more absorbent, one 
ScotTissue Towel does the job instead 
of two or three. 









SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Send mea free trial packet of the new soft-weve ScotTissue Towe! 
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HIS is no time to “whisper” 

about the things you sell, or to 
sit back patiently “wishing and wait- 
ing” for orders. 

Constant and vigorous cultivation 
of the “prospect list” is most impor- 
tant today because nearly all old 
customer lists contain many names 
whose purchasing power has been 
seriously curtailed. 





TIME 





We reach only | out of JO 


possible customers .... 


that’s depending too much on chance 


it’s DANGEROUS BUSINESS’ 


produce and distribute your sales 
promotional material—quickly, 
accurately, at very small cost. That 
is the way to reach 100% of your 
possible customers. 

Send for the Addressograph-Mul- 
tigraph representative. You will find 
him a gold mine of practical infor- 
mation gained from our company’s 
contact and service with 160,000 





yth. Mail ; , on 
k Use Addressograph and Multi- users. See if he can show you how to 
.et. ° ° P . 
se graph machines to build up your make money using Addressograph- 
lists, to keep your sales records, to Multigraph, paying out of savings. 
9eS - i , . 
Consult the “Where to Buy It” section of your telephone directory for 
»b name of nearest Sales A gent, or write direct to Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. See our exhibit at A Century of 
ost per Progress, Booths 7-8-9, Group J, First Floor, General Exhibits Building. 
nts, but 
person : 
nt, one “ h p d 
instead Addressograph-Multigrap roducts 
PLT MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS e@ EVERY DAY 


Use Certified Addressograph-Multigraph 
sue Towel Supplies to assure the finest possible quality 
of results, at the lowest possible cost. 


Model 57 Heavy-Duty Multigraph — Reduces 
advertising and selling costs as much as 40%. Handles 


a wide range of forms. Easy terms. 
Model 1100 Addressograph—A speedy, low-cost, 


electrically operated Addressograph for a wide range 
of applications. Easy terms. Ask for demonstration. 
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DANGEROUS. 


The pearl diver 
plunges deep through 
shark-infested waters [| 


time —and is fortunate 
if one out of a thou- 


sand contains a pearl, 
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"numbered side of the double 


edged blade while the other is 
used to the limit of keenness. And 
that,incidentally,is another of Gem’s 
original ideas. 

The Gem has thought of so 


HE new one-piece Gem frame, 

with its correctly slanted top 
and bevelled corners, reaches every- 
where, slips under the most difficult 
noses, never skips a cleft, snubs a 
contour or misses a hair. It compels 
you to work with the swift, non- 


scuffing, barber-shop stroke. 

You simply can’t shave wrong 
with a Gem. You can’t take it apart. 
You can’t hurt it. 

Dual-alignment, Gem’s exclusive 
patent, sets the edge so exactly, and 
Gem Micromatic Blades are so much 
tougher than the wiriest bristle, 


OG. 5S. R. C. 1933 
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Gem SafetyRazorCorp.,Dept.T7,Bklyn.,N.Y. 
Enclosed find 25¢ for complete trial Gem set with 
a single- and a double-edge blade and the same 
gold-plated Gem Micromatic Razor now featured 
in regular $1.00 outfits. 


PRINT NAME -- 
ADDRESS 


that thick beards and thin 
skins literally purr at their 
thistle-down touch. The 
Gem self-adjusting holder 


GEM MICROMATIC RAZOR AND BLADES 


many things that other razors forgot, 
that we'd like to demonstrate ‘em 
all to you with a trial set including 
the latest gold-plated, lifetime 
guaranteed frame (sold in regular 
dollar Gem outfits), and a sample 
single- and a double-edged Gem 
Blade, for 25c. 

6,000,000 other men switched to 
Gem Micromatic Razors last year. 
Send a quarter with this coupon 
and let Gem itse/f show you why. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


As a prelude to the World Economic 
Conference, President Roosevelt’s foreign 
economic policy was recited in outline for 
300 of Britain’s best citizens last week by 
Col. Robert Worth Bingham at the cus- 
tomary Pilgrims Dinner welcoming the 
new U. S. Ambassador to his post. For 
weeks in Washington Ambassador Bing- 
ham had soaked up the President’s ideas 
on international economics until now he 
was able to wring them out like water 
from a sponge. More than the customary 
“hands-across-the-sea,” the Ambassador's 
speech was authoritative advance notice 
of what the President’s delegates would 
offer at the London Conference. The 
U. S., he cried, was “at last prepared, 
through proper agreement, to lower tariff 
barriers so that international trade may 
begin to move again.” To Republican pro- 
tectionists in the U. S. he sounded almost 
like a free trader. But even Edward of 
Wales uprose to take his side against “‘the 
vice of economic nationalism” (see p. 22 

Day after Ambassador Bingham’s open- 
ing-wedge speech, Secretary of State Hull 
sailed for London determined to negotiate 
a program of reduced tariffs, stabilized cur- 
rencies and a general increase in world 
prices. Other conference delegates aboard 
the President Roosevelt* with him were 
Nevada’s Senator Pittman, Tennessee’s 
Representative McReynolds and Texas’ 
Ralph Morrison. Later in the week Dele- 
gate James Middleton Cox departed on 
the Olympic, declaring: “If the world is 
sick enough to have gained any sense, the 
Conference will be a success.” 

Bringing up the delegation’s rear was 
Michigan’s Senator James Couzens, the 
only Republican the President could get 
to serve. To silence its sideline coaching, 
the President still hoped to send Congress 
home before the W. E. C. opens June 12. 
But he had not yet submitted legislation 
empowering him to juggle tariff rates to 
conform with any bargains struck at Lon- 
don. 

That no bargain would be struck at 
London, that the Conference would fall 
far short of its aims was a view widely 
held outside of Washington last week. In 
that event, it was predicted, President 
Roosevelt would utterly reverse his for- 
eign policy, launch boldly on a program 
of extreme economic nationalism to 
achieve domestic recovery. 

The Washington school of thought that 
tte U. S. can prosper only if the whole 
world does is headed by Secretary of State 
Hull. At London he is being given his 

*Named in 1922 for the 26th U. S. President, 
hot the 32nd. 


innings to prove his point. If he does not 
succeed, the economic isolationists, cap- 
tained by Assistant Secretary of State 
Moley, will go to bat. Their objective will 
be a national economy of self-contain- 
ment. At hand for their innings they will 
have plenty of brand new heavy bats—the 
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DELEGATE Cox 


“Tf the world is sick enough .. .” 


farm relief act, inflation, tariff uppings, 
embargoes. 

@ Completed last week was the White 
House swimming pool, built by popular 
subscriptions of $15.000. Tiled in colors, 
50 by 15 ft., it stands in the west wing 
connecting the executive offices with the 
main building. In accepting it, President 
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Roosevelt revealed that he had once tried 
to build a similar pool but it caved in. 
He took a 30-min. swim before dinner— 
his first exercise since entering the White 
House. 

@ President Roosevelt filled the Federal 
Reserve Board with the appointments of 
John Jacob Thomas, Nebraska farmer- 
lawyer, and Menc S. Szymczak, Comp- 
troller of Chicago, good friend of the late 
martyred Mayor Tony Cermak. Other 
Presidential nominations: Maryland’s Wil- 
liam Stanley to be Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General; Utah’s Harold M. Stephen, 
Florida’s Frank J. Wideman to be Assistant 
Attorneys General; Tennessee’s John 
Harcourt Alexander Morgan* and Wiscon- 
sin’s David E. Lilienthal to be Tennessee 
Valley Authority directors; Pennsylvania’s 
Carroll Miller, brother-in-law of Demo- 
cratic Boss “Joe” Guffey, to be an Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner. 

@ A White House caller last week was 
pretty Margaret Kruis, who was wounded 
in the head last February when Joe Zan- 
gara attempted to assassinate the Presi- 
dent-elect at Miami. President Roosevelt 
recalled that he had visited Miss Kruis at 
the hospital after the shooting, found her 
greatly upset because some of her hair 
had been snipped off to reach the wound. 
@ All in one day last week the following 
members of the Roosevelt Administration 
stepped out of their official roles to give 
the following public performances: Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, an article in 
the New York Times on the new farm 
bill’s operation; Assistant Secretary of 
State Moley, an article for the McNaught 
Syndicate on why he was writing more ar- 
ticles on “The State of the Nation”; Ce- 
leste Jedel, private secretary of Assistant 
Secretary Moley, an article in the New 
York Times magazine section on how the 
State Department is run; Adolf Augustus 
Berle Jr. railroad adviser to Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., an article in the New 
York Times on.the new securities bill (see 
p. 51); Louis McHenry Howe, Secretary 
to the President, a radio interview on 
budget-balancing. Secretary Howe con- 
cluded his broadcast with a half-sobbing 
account of how some woman had wanted 
to name her kittens after him but he had 
lost ker letter—and, oh, he was so terribly 
upset about those poor little kittens. 

@ “TI love the U. S. Navy more than any 
other branch of the Government,” con- 
fided President Roosevelt at the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis last week as 
he handed out diplomas to 432 graduating 
midshipmen.t 


*Not to be confused with Ohio’s Arthur Fr- 
nest Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

tBecause of naval cuts only 219 of these were 
commissioned as ensigns. 








Busiest Lady 


Entering her fourth month as First 
Lady, indefatigable Mrs. Roosevelt con- 
tinued to make national news almost daily. 
During the past fortnight she: 

@ Unveiled a memorial at Bear Mountain 
Park, New York to the late Director 
Stephen Tyng Mather of the National 
Park Service. 

@ Received 600 disabled veterans on the 
South Grounds of the White House: 

@ Told the graduating class of Man- 
hattan’s Todhunter School, where she used 











First Lapy 


The New Yorker's coal miners were 
expectant. 


to teach, to see as many sides of life as 
possible. 

@ Told the graduating class of the Mal- 
colm Gordon School at Garrison, N. Y. 
to put as much joy in their lives as pos- 
sible. 

@ Took a swim with her husband in his 
new pool (see p. 15). 

@ Attended the graduation exercises at 
the U. S. Naval Academy, received an 
honorary LL. D. degree from Washington 
(D. C.) College of Law (see p. 31). 

@ Motored to Charlottesville, Va. to give 
Roosevelt Secretary Louis McHenry Howe 
a history lecture on Monticello, home of 
Jetierson. In the party was Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, widow of the President’s half- 
brother. 

@ Entertained at a White House luncheon 
Mrs. Pattie Willis South, 81, a self-invited 
guest from Nicholasville, Ky. Said Mrs. 
South: “Now my aim is to get to heaven.” 
@. Started unaccompanied on a five-day 
trip by air to Los Angeles to visit her son 
Elliott. At Dallas she declined to be photo- 
graphed with Governor “Ma” Ferguson 
& husband, explaining: “This is a personal 
trip—not political.” 


Last week the New Yorker printed a 
cartoon of two coal miners looking up 
suddenly from their underground work 
and exclaiming: “For gosh sakes, here 


comes Mrs. Roosevelt!” . 
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THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The House: 


@ Passed a Senate bill providing for a 
Federal railroad co-ordinator, repeal of 
the recapture clause, a new rate-making 
basis and I. C. C. control of holding com- 
panies; sent it to conference. 
@ Adopted (177-to-54) a resolution to 
investigate the Civil Service Commission’s 
apportionment of jobs on the basis of 
State populations, as required by law. 
@ Passed a Senate bill creating a Federal 
Employment Service with an office in 
every State and appropriating $17,500,000 
for its operation over five years; sent it 
to conference. 
@ Passed a bill by Oklahoma’s Hastings 
repealing an old Indian Territory statute 
which prevents Oklahoma from having 
3.2% beer; sent it to the Senate. 

The Senate: 
@ Passed (48-to-20) the House joint 
resolution to outlaw the gold payment 
clause in all public and private debt con- 
tracts; sent it to the President. 
@ Confirmed (56-to-21) the nomination 
of Kansas’ Guy Tresillian Helvering to 
be Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
He was hotly opposed by Republicans on 
the ground that as an ex-Congressman he 
had. wangled many a tax case out of the 
Treasury. Michigan’s Couzens denounced 
him as a man of “shifty eyes and shifty 
methods.” Kansas’ Senator Capper de- 
clared that, though always opposed to him 
politicaily, he thought Appointee Helver- 
ing was an honest man. 
@ Passed the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation bill, after adopting (43-to-42) an 
amendment limiting pension cuts by the 
President to 25% (see p. 19); sent it 
to conterence. 


o-— 


Industry into Line 


President George Sloan of the Cotton 
Textile Institute walked into the White 
House last week a proud and happy man. 
His trade association was well aware that 
the National Recovery Act—by which 
Government and business were to enter a 
“partnership” in fixing minimum wages, 
maximum hours of labor, volume of out- 
put and prices—had passed the House, 
headed for the Senate. Forehanded, Mr. 
Sloan slapped down on the President’s 
desk a cotton textile code. President 
Roosevelt’s criticism of the cotton busi- 
ness, which he singled out in his radio 
address last month as an industry in which 
regulation might be desirable, is chiefly 
aimed at its labor policy (see p. 4). 
The Cotton Textile Association was now 
agreed on a 40-hour week. To Mr. Sloan’s 
dismay, President Roosevelt said, “Not 
good enough.” Thirty-six hours would 
have to be the maximum. 

While trade associations were beginning 
to find out just how drastically the White 
House expected to see their industries re- 
formed, drug men met in Manhattan to 
form a Drug Institute of America. They, 
too, were preparing a code. Not labor 


and wages, but prices and competition are 


The 


the sore spots of the drug business. 


Drug Institute got off to a good start by 
naming six manufacturers and wholesalers 
to its executive board of nine and by 
pledging itself to: 1) “end destructive 
competition and demoralization of price”; 
2) prevent overproduction; 3) maintain 
fair profits for all. 

Charles M. Schwab and his Iron & Steel 
Institute last fortnight “gladly accepted” 
the Roosevelt “partnership.” And _ last 
week the following industries, through 
their trade associations, were swinging into 
line: Southern Pine Manufacturers, Na- 

















Underwood & Underwood 
GEORGE SLOAN 


His 4o hours were too much. 


tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Merchants Ladies’ Garment Association, 
Musical Merchandise Industry, Market- 
ing Devices Industry, National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, Independent 
Petroleum Association of America, An- 
thracite Institute, American Oil Burner 
Association. 

Meanwhile the National Recovery Bill 
was being so battered and banged about in 
the Senate Committee on Finance as to 
threaten the President’s whole industrial 
program. Chairman Harrison lost control 
of his committee in a Democratic revolt 
similar to the one which last week struck 
down the President’s economy program on 
the Senate floor (see p. 19). Democratic 
Senators had suddenly become alarmed 
about delegating enormous powers to the 
White House. They were resentful at the 
way the President had treated them on 
patronage. They took out their grouch on 
his recovery bill. 

Heart of that measure was the provision 
whereby the President was empowered to 
license interstate industries and thus club 
recalcitrant minorities into good behavior 
on pain of putting them out of business 
altogether. On motion of Senator McAdoo 
the Finance Committee cut the heart clean 
out of the bill. The vote was 12-to-7, with 
Utah’s King, Texas’ Connally, Okla- 
homa’s Gore, North Carolina’s Bailey, Vir- 
ginia’s Byrd, Missouri’s Clark, Democrats 
all, deserting their President. Final elimi- 
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nation of the license system would leave 
the Government powerless to enforce its 
industrial decrees, and the remainder of 
the law hardly more than a pious expres- 
sion of policy which any concern could 
defy with impunity. 

Other changes voted in the measure with 
the help of rebellious Democrats: 1) re- 
jection of Secretary Ickes’ proposal for 
the Government to assume control of the 
oil industry; 2) adoption against the Presi- 
dent’s wishes of an embargo on all imports 
threatening domestic recovery; 3) adop- 
tion of a three-man board to handle pub- 
lic works instead of a single administrator. 
Greatly perturbed by his runaway com- 
mittee’s actions, Chairman Harrison an- 
nounced that he would carry these anti- 
Administration amendments to the Sen- 
ate floor, there stage his fight in the 
President’s behalf. President Roosevelt 
sent a letter to the committee asking it to 
restore the license clause as the only 
means to make the Jaw effective. Chair- 
man Harrison and Budget Director Doug- 
las battled with the committee, brought 
five Democrats back into line in a 12-to-6 
vote to restore the license clause. How- 
ever the committee limited the working 
of the clause to one year, instead of two 
as first provided. 

The Finance Committee was in a mood 
to rewrite the House tax schedules to raise 
$220.000,000 to finance public works bor- 
rowings of $3,300,000,000. Harkening to 
the public outcry against an increase in 
the normal tax rates, Chairman Harrison 
proposed a substitute which the commit- 
tee gladly accepted. The substitute: 1) 
a 40 of 1% tax on the capital worth of 
corporations;* 2) a 5% tax on corporate 
dividends withheld at the source of pay- 
ment; 3) a 4¢ per gal. added gasoline tax. 
Chairman Harrison figured his tax plan 
would raise $7,000,000 more than the re- 
quired amount. 

A mighty effort was made by Senators 
Reed and Walsh, supporters of the gen- 
eral manufacturers’ excise tax, to insert 
it into the tax program. Again it failed, 
out by only one vote (10-to-9). 

As a substitute for the Administration’s 
oil control plan, which a rebellious Con- 
gress had rejected, the committee voted 
to adopt the Connally “hot oil” amend- 
ment empowering the President to pro- 
hibit interstate transportation of oil or oil 
products produced in violation of any 
state law. 





Wealth on Trial 
(See front cover) 

“Now, Mr. Sinclair, about your Teapot 
Dome lease, will you please tell the com- 
mittee—” 

“T decline to answer on advice of coun- 
sel,” 

Nine years have passed since Montana’s 
grim-jawed Senator ‘‘Tom” Walsh, before 
a breathless audience that packed the big 
marble caucus room of the Senate Office 
Building, hammered out the questions & 
answers which sent Harry Sinclair to jail 
— t 

*Opponents of this Wartime tax, dropped in 
1926, called it a “‘capital levy’? because it was 
figured not on profits or surplus but on book 
value, flayed it as a check to business recovery. 
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for contempt, put Albert Bacon Fall be- 
hind bars as a bribe-taker.* Nine years 
have made the Oil Scandal investigation 
ancient political history. But its drama, its 
sensationalism, its clash and color of per- 
sonalities were recalled by Washington 
observers who searched for something 
with which to compare the Senate’s in- 
vestigation of the House of Morgan. 
The Morgan hearings were held in the 
same caucus room, with its enormous cut- 
glass chandeliers, its baronial doors, its 
high windows overlooking a courtyard 











Acie 


Morcan & MIDGET 


He: “Where do you live?” 
She: “In a tent, sir.” 


fountain. But now thick carpets covered 
the stone floor. On rows and rows.of fold- 
ing chairs sat the same sort of sight-seers 
who had plowed their way in past bucking 
policemen. But now a loud speaker system 
helped them hear better. At the same long 
committee table sat elderly Senators, 
poking and prodding with questions to 
make the day’s headlines. But now not 
one of them knew which way the evidence 
would turn next. Gathered decorously in 
the background was the little knot of wit- 
nesses waiting their turn on the stand. But 
now there was no stubborn defiance of the 
Senate, no refusal to testify. 

A decade ago the Senate Public Lands 
Committee was hunting official corruption. 
Scandal was in the air and Senator Walsh 
was out to prove by concrete facts an 
ugly hook-up between the oil business and 
the U. S. Government. Last week the 
Senate Banking & Currency Committee 
had no such tangible mission. It was prob- 
ing the whole intricate subject of private 
banking, with the House of Morgan as 
Exhibit A. Against that firm was no spe- 
cific charge of wrong-doing. Official cor- 
ruption was not even hinted. Unques- 
tioned was the personal honesty of its 20 
partners. Yet the House of Morgan and 
all it stood for in U. S. economic life were 


Until that investigation became a front-page 
sensation it was conducted in a smaller commit- 
tee room, 





as definitely on trial before the committee 
and the country* as though defendants in 
a court of law. 


Sideshow. Still spotlighted through- 
out the investigation’s second week was 
big-bodied John Pierpont Morgan, though 
he was not again called to the witness 
stand. Hour aiter hour he sat to ene side 
in a spindly little chair watching the pro- 
ceedings. Clustered about him were his 
partners. Not a day passed but the coun- 
try was told the pattern of his suit, the 
color of his tie. When the afternoon ses- 
sion was over Mr. Morgan would return 
to the Carlton Hotel, opposite the White 
House, where he and his friends were 
paying $2,000 per day for five floors.+ 
There he would dress, dine quietly, go 
early to bed. He made no off-stage ap- 
pearances about Washington in the eve- 
ning. In the committee room Senators 
found him an easy, pleasant gentleman 
who could give them cigars without mak- 
ing them feel under obligation to him. 
His partners’ testimony he followed as 
closely as if he were hearing things about 
his own business for the first time. From 
Senatorial wisecracks he often got large 
belly laughs, with his narrow blue eves 
wrinkling up out of sight under bushy 
grey brows. With newsmen he gossiped 
good-naturedly, told them about his blood- 
stone watch charm, joked about his own 
importance but firmly refused to break 
his life-long rule against interviews. 

One day while the committee was hold- 
ing an executive session in another room, 
a female midget, Lya Graf of Ringling 
Bros. Circus, wriggled through the wait- 
ing crowd and headed straight for Banker 
Morgan. Leading the 21-in., 22-lb. crea- 
ture in her gaudy blue satin dress was 
Charles Leef, assistant to famed Press- 
agent Dexter Fellows. “Gangway!” Leef 
cried. “The smallest lady in the world 
wants to meet the richest man in the 
world.” Before Banker Morgan knew it, 
Leef had plunked Lya Graf down on his 
lap. Newscameras went into frantic ac- 
tion. The spectators roared with amazed 
amusement. Banker Morgan grinned dii- 
fidently as he went through the act. 

Morgan: Why, I’ve got a 
bigger than you. 

Midget: But I’m older 

Morgan: How old are you? 

Midget: Twenty. 


Pressagent She’s 32. 


grandson 


Private banking is but one field of the Sena- 
tors’ investigation, now more than a year oll 
rhe full purpose of the inquiry is to get at the 
roots of the 1929 crash and devise legislation to 
prevent its recurrence. Under scrutiny are the 
many fields of commercial and investment bank 
ing, stock exchange operations, security sales 
manship. Slated next for examination by Lawyer 
Pecora and the Senators are Kuhn, Loeb; Dillon, 
Read. Most prominent victim to date is Charles 
Edwin Mitchell, now on trial for trying to escape 
income taxes as a result of testimony he gave 
the Senate last winter. Under President Hoover 
the Senate’s inquiry was given a twist 
Wall Street whom he imagined were 
thwarting his recovery program, beating: the 
market down to discredit him. Under President 
Roosevelt the Committee is out to hunt bad 
bankers. Ironic was the implication of big Demo- 
crats along with big Republicans. 

tThe Senate allowed Mr. Morgan and other 
witnesses $3 per day and railroad fare. 


against 
“bears” 









Midget: I’m only 20. 

Morgan: Well, you certainly don’t look 
Where do you live? 

Midget: In a tent, sir. 

Lya Graf slid off the banker’s knee. 
Pressagent Leef plunked her back again 
as the photographers yammered for more. 
“Lya, take off your hat,” he commanded. 
She did not want to. Mr. Morgan backed 
her up: “No, don’t take it off. I think 
it’s pretty.” 

Her little voice shrilling with delight, 
the midget was finally escorted back to her 
own circus and the Senate’s great side- 
show went on. Banker Morgan’s partners 
stared in astonishment at their friend who 
up to last fortnight would only rarely suf- 
fer himself to be photographed. When Sen- 
ator Fletcher, committee chairman, heard 
what had happened, he denounced it as a 
“damned outrage,” ordered the Morgan- 
midget films suppressed, telegraphed news- 
papers not to use them. When few obeyed, 
he barred cameramen from the committee 
room. The week prior Senator Glass, de- 
nouncing the committee’s helter-skelter 
procedure, had declared: “We’re having 
a circus here and the only things lacking 
are peanuts and colored lemonade.” When 
told of Lya Graf, the peppery little Vir- 


a 


ginian sniffed a contemptuous “I-told- 
you-so.” 
Showman. The real showman of the 


Morgan investigation, however, was not a 
circus pressagent, nor a Senator but the 
kinky-haired. olive-skinned, jut-jawed law- 
yer from Manhattan named Ferdinand 
(“Pick”) — Pecora. Because Senator 
Fletcher, who at 74 looks like a wealthy 
Yankee visitor to his own Florida, is not 
another “Tom” Walsh with the mental 
capacity to prosecute his own investiga- 
tions, Lawver Pecora was hired last Jan- 
uary as the committee’s counsel at $255 
per month. He had spent weeks ran- 
sacking the records of the House of Mor- 
gan. for material for this trial of a life- 
time. In his first fortnight’s performance 
he proved himself a worthy match for 
white-haired John William Davis, pa- 
trician counsel for Banker Morgan. 
Ferdinand Pecora was born in Nicosia, 
Sicily 51 years ago. His grandfather 
trooped with Garibaldi. His father, a 
cobbler, took him to the U. S. when he was 
5. He attended public school, started to 
study for the Episcopal ministry, turned 
aside to the law. In 1912 he campaigned 
for Theodore Roosevelt. In 1916 he voted 
for Wilson. Two years later Tammany 
gave him a job as deputy assistant district 
attorney. Until 1930 when he retired, his 
brains really ran that office where he was 
the principal courtroom prosecutor. He 
put more than a hundred “bucket shops” 
out of business and thereby learned the 
shady side of the brokerage business. He 
sent State Superintendent of Banks Frank 
Warder to Sing Sing for taking bribes 
in the City Trust Co. scandal. He con- 
victed Anti-Saloon Leaguer William H. 
Anderson of forgery. He prosecuted bail 
bond racketeers, crooked milk inspectors, 
big-time thugs—with 80% convictions. He 
was in charge of the District Attorney’s 
office in 1923 when Anna Marie (“Dot 
King’) Keenan, Broadway “sweetie,” was 
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murdered. For days he withheld from the 
Press the name of John Kearsley Mitchell, 
“Dot King’s’ benefactor, son-in-law of 
Morgan Partner Edward Townsend Stotes- 
bury, to save Mitchell’s family from 
“needless humiliation and suffering.” 
Mr. Pecora left the District Attorney’s 
office to return to private practice with 
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CHAIRMAN FLETCHER 


Keystone 


The cigar did not obligate him. 


only $525 in the world. Married, father 
of one son, he lives on Riverside Drive, 
likes to play pinocle, does his best work 
late at night, takes regular sun-lamp treat- 
ments. As a prosecutor, he has a remark- 
able memory for oral evidence. Yet he can 
be blandly forgetful when out to trip a 
witness: Persistent, he will ask a witness 
the same question in 20 different forms 
until he gets an answer. Because he 
dogged Mr. Morgan about his income 
taxes until that witness had to admit that 
he knew nothing about them, Senator 
Glass complained bitterly that Counsel 
Pecora was “badgering” Banker Morgan. 
Pecora’s court manner is quiet, almost cas- 
ual. Just when a witness least expects it, 
Lawyer Pecora will drop him into a trap. 
No loud bulldozer, he can be crisply sar- 
castic. Last week when one witness grew 
over-obvious about the 1929 stock crash, 
he cut him short with: “I’ve heard of that, 
too.” He was recommended to the com- 
mittee as a prosecutor who would not 
“play up publicity.” But black and blar- 
ing were the headlines he created by his 
practice of eliciting just enough evidence 
to put the ugliest possible face on a given 
set of facts. Thus, once he had brought 
out the information that Banker Morgan 
& Partners paid no 1931 and 1932 income 
tax, he was ready to drop the subject. The 
firm’s witnesses had almost to fight their 
way to the stand to get published, many 
editions later, the explanation of why no 
tax was paid, and how they had paid large 
taxes in previous years. 

Twenty years ago another Manhattan 
lawyer faced another Morgan at another 
Congressional show not unlike last week’s. 
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Then it was Samuel Untermyer (75 last 
week) v. John Pierpont Morgan Sr. 
Minnesota’s Representative Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh, whose son later married 
the daughter of a Morgan partner, had 
called for an inquiry into the “Money 
Trust.” Chairman Arséne Pujo of the 
House Banking & Currency Committee set 
the stage. The first day the elder Morgan 
spent 17 minutes on the witness stand and 
was so upset by Inquisitor Untermyer 
that he could not name his ten partners. 
The second and last day he was again 
master of himself, barking out his answers, 
defending his deals with Financiers Baker, 
Rockefeller, Gary and Vanderlip, praising 
Character as the only basis for credit, re- 
vealing little or nothing about the House 
of Morgan. The “Money Trust”  investi- 
gation got little from him. No important 
legislation was forthcoming.* 

A Roland for an Untermyer, or a Walsh 
or a Davis, Inquisitor Pecora did a much 
better job of establishing substantial in- 
formation about private banking on which 
to base legislation. With time to search 
and prepare, he never dropped a question 
until he got his answer. Yet it was not 
Banker Morgan who supplied him with 
most of his facts but Partner George 
Whitney, tall, handsome, | slick-haired 
brother of President Richard Whitney of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Whitney (known on Wall Street as 
“Tcicle”) gave the committee.the impres- 
sion that he knew more about the House 
of Morgan than anyone else. 

Principal Developments of last week: 

1) Morgan partners paid a total income 
tax of $51,538,074 during 1917-29. 

2) New lists of Morgan “friends” who 
were cut into stock deals below the mar- 
ket included the names of New Jersey’s 
Senator Kean, Massachusetts’ Lieutenant 
Governor Gaspar Bacon, Edgar Rickard, 
business associate of Herbert Hoover, 
Arkansas’ Harvey Couch, now on R. F. C., 
Connecticut’s G. O. P. Boss John Henry 
Roraback. The only “friend” revealed as 
having turned down a Morgan offer on 
ethical grounds was Board Chairman Ed- 
ward Grant Buckland of New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. Partner Whit- 
ney made a spirited defense of his firm’s 
practice on the ground that its bene- 
ficiaries were willing and financially able 
to risk possible losses, did not have to 
borrow to buy, were not likely to dump 
their holdings for a quick profit and thus 
unsettle the market. 

3) United Corp., the huge Morgan- 
Bonbright utility holding company, gave 
the House of Morgan large influence in 
the power field but by no means control. 
Partner Whitney: “It has not always been 
J. P. Morgan & Co.’s policies that have 
been adopted by a long shot. I don’t mean 
that there was a knock-down and drag- 
out fight but we often defer to the operat- 
ing heads in matters of policy.” 

4) The partnership papers of the House 
of Morgan, so arcane that even Lawyer 
Davis had never seen them, disclosed that 
Partner Morgan was the firm’s supreme 
*Erroneous is the widespread belief that the 
Federal Reserve Act grew out of the Pujo in- 
vestigation, 
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arbiter, that one partner could veto any 
proposal, that half of each partner’s 
profits were plowed back into the com- 
pany, that the name of Morgan must van- 
ish 15 years after the last Morgan leaves 
the firm. Though the committee withheld 
the partners’ shares in profits, it was gen- 
erally understood that Partner Morgan 
got 25%. 

5) Chairman Fletcher would be unable 
to open a $100,000 deposit account with 
Morgan & Co. unless properly introduced. 

6) On Oct. 24, 1929 the House of Mor- 
gan headed a bankers’ pool (Partner 
Whitney, who said he was “gun shy” of 
the word “pool,” preferred to call it a 
“suspense account”) to cushion the 
crashing stockmarket. It had resources 
of $250,000,000 of which it spent $137,- 
752,705 in making a market for 37 key 
stocks. By 1930 the pool had turned a 
paper loss of $40,000,000 into a cash 
profit of $1,067,355. Morgan & Co. 
charged no commission for its services. 

7) When Counsel Pecora called Junior 
Partner Thomas Stillwell Lamont to the 
stand and began to quiz him on personal 
year-end stock sales, presumably for tax 
deduction purposes, Lawyer Davis came to 
his feet in protest, forced the question of 
personal stock transactions into executive 
session. 

8) Senator Glass and Counsel Pecora 
shook hands for photographers as they 
made up their quarrel as to committee 
procedure. Senator Glass won his point 
of demanding advance information on 
what Inquisitor Pecora was trying to ex- 
tract from witnesses, and why. 

9) The Brothers Van Sweringen, clients 
of the House of Morgan, began building up 
their railroad empire in 1916 on a loan, 
borrowing from a Cleveland bank $2,000,- 
ooo to make a cash payment to the New 
York Central for the Nickel Plate. Ac- 
cording to Inquisitor Pecora, they got con- 
trol “without putting up a 5¢ piece.” 

Issues. Throughout the land last week 
Banker Morgan and his partners were 
being judged less on the facts than on 
the headlines distilled by Inquisitor 
Pecora. What were the real issues? 

When Theodore Roosevelt started 
“trust-busting,” the ordinary citizen could 
readily visualize a series of industrial evils 
that finally hit his own pocketbook. Small 
companies combined into big ones; big 
ones combined into monopolies; monopo- 
lies fixed higher prices; the ordinary citi- 
zen paid more for his food, clothes, trans- 
portation. On such a clear-cut issue T. R. 
easily rallied the nation. 

But the private banking issue was less 
demonstrable. Insinuating though he was, 
Inquisitor Pecora had yet to prove that 
it had anything to do with the Cost of 
Living. 

Under contemplation, broadly speaking, 
were the social uses of wealth. In a 
Democracy was it right for one man, one 
firm to have the incalculable economic 
influence implied in the 167 directorates 
held by Morgan partners? Was it in the 
public interest that railroads, public utili- 
ties, food companies, manufacturing con- 
cerns supplying millions of people with 


daily necessities, should take orders, in 
whole or in part, from No. 23 Wall St.? 
These were questions of policy, not of 
fact, which the country rather than the 
Senate committee would have to answer. 
Though they obviously cannot have it both 
ways, radicals and half-baked liberals talk 
in one breath about bankers’ “plots” to 
run the country ruthlessly, and in the 
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next breath they denounce capitalism be- 
cause it lacks a plan—a “plot’—for run- 
ning the country at all. 

But a bankers’ “plot” to run the coun- 
try—or the lack of it—is a very difficult 
thing to prove, even for a Senate com- 
mittee aided by a Pecora. Unlike the 
industrial monopolies of 1907, financial 
power in 1933 is not a thing to be estab- 
lished by yes & no testimony. The social 
implications of such prestige as is bound 
up in a House of Morgan cannot readily 
be reduced to a dollars & cents basis for 
the ordinary citizen to see and understand 
and judge its effect on him. So far in the 
Morgan investigation the individual could 
find whatever he was looking for to prove 
this or that economic preconception but 
the country at large was still too close to 
the facts to weigh the larger questions of 
policy. 

The tax escape issue petered out when 
a flaw in the law was popularly under- 
stood. The bankers’ “friends” being let 
in on the ground floor of public stock 
flotations (“Just want you to know we 
were thinking of you”) became the first 
clear ground for a public stand, and even 
here the ground was limited. Familiar 
enough with stockmarket tips, the aver- 
age citizen could not, except in envy, con- 
demn private individuals who enjoyed the 
friendship of the House of Morgan. But 
he could view with alarm the presence in 
public office of Morgan favorites. When 
Pennsylvania’s Governor Pinchot found 
State Supreme Court Justices William I. 
Schaffer and John W. Kephart on the 
Morgan list, he demanded their resigna- 


tions to save the bother of impeachments. 
In Massachusetts onetime Governor Fuller 
announced he would run against Lieu- 
tenant Governor Bacon for the Governor- 
ship because Mr. Bacon was a Morgan 
insider. 

Edgar Rickard thought it was “out- 
rageous” to link the names of Hoover and 
Morgan just because he (Rickard) was on 
the firm’s list. Morgan “friends” were in 
the Senate (California’s McAdoo, New 
Jersey’s Kean), in the Hoover Cabinet 
(Secretary of the Navy Adams), in the 
Roosevelt Cabinet (Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin), on the Supreme Court 
(Owen J. Roberts). The Republican 
party (Treasurer Nutt, New York Na- 
tional Committeeman Hilles) and the 
Democratic (onetime Chairman Raskob) 
were both involved. Declared the cau- 
tious Kansas City Times: “Those favored 
by Morgan were placed under obligation 
to him. Some of them were in positions 
that made the acceptance of such obliga- 
tion a matter of loose ethics, to say the 
least.” Without effort the Hearst Press 
pointed to the Morgan list as proof of 
the existence of a SECRET SUPER GOV- 
ERNMENT. Baltimore Sun’s Cartoonist 
Duffy drew a picture of a small Uncle 
Sam sitting on a giant Morgan's lap and 
captioned: “A Midget Gets a Thrill.” 


HEROES 


Cuts Cut 

When President 
Economy Bill last 
drastic 


Roosevelt signed his 
March and decreed 
reductions in the pension rolls, 
he was one long lap ahead of the veterans’ 
lobby. By last week the veterans’ lobby 
had not only caught up with him but was 
rapidly undoing his Budget savings. At 
its prodding the Senate had openly re- 
volted against the President and Speaker 
Rainey was predicting that the House 
could no longer be held in line. 

Under the Economy Act, President 
Roosevelt set up a new military pension 
system, effective July 1, which was to cut 
veterans’ expenditures almost in half—a 
clear saving of $460,000,000 per year and 
the keystone of his Budget balancing pro- 
gram. This economy was to be accom- 
plished by: 1) confining World War 
pensions to those actually hurt in military 
service before Nov. 11, 1918; 2) reducing 
their allowances sharply after reclassify- 
ing their injuries; 3) striking from the 
rolls all Spanish War veterans under 62 
who could not show service-connected dis- 
abilities. Principal losers of pensions 
were veterans :artly disabled in civil life 
ind veterans with ailments developed 
before Jan. 1, 1925 which a generous Jaw 
“presumed” to have resulted from the 
War. The President screwed his system 
down tight on the veterans, with the idea 
of easing it up here & there when it was 
found to pinch too hard. 

Yet to be supplied, however, was money 
to put these new pension ratings into 
effect. Last month an obedient House 
passed the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bill, carrying $493,000,000 for vet- 
erans—just the figure the President 
wanted. Last week when the measure 









came up in the Senate, the veterans’ 
storm broke. Before it cleared, the Senate 
had set the President’s economy program 
back by nearly $170,000,000. 

Senator after Senator leaped to his feet 
to describe how the President's decree 
caused suffering and destitution among 
disabled veterans. West Virginia’s Hat- 
field, a physician, produced an x-ray pic- 
ture of a man whose thigh had been shot 
away and whose spine was full of shrapnel 
splinters. “A hopeless cripple,” pro- 
nounced Dr. Hatfield, ‘and his allowance 
is to be cut from $120 to $80 per month.” 
Pennsylvania’s Reed told of a veteran 
with one leg shot off in battle who that 
very morning had hobbled into his office 
to protest a cut in his disability compensa- 
tion from $1roo to $40. Michigan’s Van- 
denberg told of a veteran suffering with 
gunshot wounds in the back, hernia, 
arthritis and chronic nervousness who was 
about to lose $82 of his $90 monthly pen- 
sion. “That means,” cried Senator Van- 
denberg, “he'll get shot in the back a 
second time—this time by the Govern- 
ment.”’ The chamber rang with protests 
against “the horrors of this new deal. . . 
its unspeakable cruelties . . . its indefen- 
sible hardships.” Vainly did the Pres- 
ident’s spokesmen promise that he was 
about to remedy these injustices. Sen- 
ators had heard from home and Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike were afraid to 
return there without standing and fight- 
ing for the voter-veteran. 

Upshot was the Senate’s adoption of 
an amendment to the supply bill which 
prevented the President from cutting by 
more than 25% the pension of any veteran 
on the rolls March 15, 1933 witha service- 
connected disability. The vote was a tie 
(42-to-42) which Vice President Garner 
broke in favor of the veterans for fear 
the White House would be given a worse 
drubbing by alternative proposals. The 
Veterans’ Administration figured that this 
change would add about $156,000,000 to 
pension costs. It would not only reduce 
economies on battle-scarred veterans by 
about $25.000.000 but it would add $57.- 
000,000 by putting back on the rolls 
hundreds of thousands of veterans whose 
peace-time ailments were on March 15 
legally “presumed” to have originated in 
the War. Some 178,000 Spanish War 
veterans were likewise to keep their pen- 
sions. 

3ecause the House was itching not only 
to accept the Senate’s 25% limitation but 
to cut the cuts back to 15%, President 
Roosevelt called a Sunday night confer- 
ence at the White House on his return 
from a cruise down the Potomac on the 
Sequoia. To it he summoned Speaker 
Rainey, Majority Leader Byrns, half a 
dozen important House Democrats. For 
three hours he gave them a heart-to-heart. 
Director of the Budget Douglas had ad- 
vised him to veto the whole appropriation 
bill, take the economy issue to the coun- 
try by radio if Congress insisted upon a 
pension boost. The President did not 


want to do that if he could help it. BUT 
THE BUDGET MUST BE BALANCED, 
he told his House visitors, and if Congress 
wanted to add $170,000,000 to veterans’ 
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cost, Congress could find $170,000,000 
worth of new taxes to foot the bill. The 
President was prepared, if necessary, to 
keep Congress sitting all summer to win 
his point, although he would like to see 
it adjourned before the World Economic 
Conference opened in London, June 12 
(see p. 15). 

Speaker Rainey & friends marched out 
of the White House looking glum and 
worried. The President had not succeeded 
in definitely killing the pension boost but 
he had made it seem much less attrac- 
tive politically to the House leaders. 


RELIEF 

Toilet Kit Tempest 

Having been in office three months, the 
Roosevelt Administration last week blun- 
dered into what Republicans tried to whip 
up as its first “scandal.” At the demand 
of Wyoming's Republican Carey the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee began to 
investigate the Civilian Conservation 
Corps’ purchase of toilet kits for jobless 
workers-in-the-woods. 

Senator Carey contended that by award- 
ing a contract to Be Vier & Co., Inc. of 
Manhattan to supply 200,000 kits at $1.40 











Lovuts McHenry How! 


A supersalesman took him in. 


each, Director Robert Fechner of the 
C. C. C. had wasted $216,000 of the 
Government’s money, since the Army 
could have bought such kits for 32¢ each. 
As the week wore on and the investigation 
continued, the Army purchase price shifted 
uncertainly with the testimony of various 
witnesses. The net impression created was 
that a fast-thinking supersalesman had 
managed to outsmart the best minds in 
the War Department, the Budget Bureau, 
the C. C. C. and the White House. Key 
man in the inquiry was small, wrinkled 
Louis McHenry Howe, President Roose- 
velt’s No. 1 Secretary and close friend. 
The Senate committee was to!d that on 
May 15 Richard B. Bevier had come to 
Mr. Howe with an introductory letter 
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from Basil O’Connor, the President’s one- 
time law partner. After inspecting Mr 
Bevier’s toilet kits (comb, toothbrush, 
soap, toothpaste, toothbrush holder, brush, 
soap box, mirror, shaving cream, razor, 
razor blades), Secretary Howe asked 
Budget Director Douglas to come over 
and have a look at them. Director Doug- 
las was busy, sent a subordinate named 
Lowery. Instructing Lowery to investi- 
gate the cost and quality of the product 
as compared with the kits the Army was 
already issuing the C. C. C., Secretary 
Howe telephoned Director Fechner to 
make his own kit purchases without con- 
sulting the Army. He also signed letter 
—on Bureau of the Budget stationery— 
confirming the telephone conversation, 
recommending the “superior articles” but 
without mentioning Salesman Bevier or 
his product by name. President Roosevelt 
scribbled his approval at the bottom of 
the letter. 

Director Fechner proved a confusing 
witness. Clearly the telephone call from 
the White House had_ sounded like 
“orders” to him. He was now ready to 
take all the blame. He had signed the 
contract with persuasive Mr. Bevier May 
15. No, he had not asked for competitive 
bids. No, he had not investigated the 
product—not until two weeks later. It 
was also brought out that although Mr. 
Bevier had quoted the kits at $1.10 each, 
by the time he had finished selling Mr. 
Fechner they had somehow jumped to 
$1.40 each, the increase being apparently 
occasioned by Mr. Bevier’s throwing in 
a sewing kit which sold wholesale for 125¢. 
With great reluctance, Director Fechner 
admitted that Be Vier Corp. was to make 
15% profit on the deal. 

Senator Carey’s best witness was Major 
General John Lesesne De Witt, in charge 
of the Quartermaster Corps. He said that 
the Be Vier product had been turned down 
by the Army, that he had cautioned Di- 
rector Fechner against it. It seemed to 
him that what was good enough for 
soldiers was good enough for forestry 
workers on the dole. He variously esti- 
mated that the army could have bought 
the $1.40 Be Vier kit for 42¢, 75¢, at the 
most 85¢. 

Subpenaed by telegraph, Salesman 
Bevier hotly disagreed. The C. C. C., he 
said, “wanted a fine quality of toilet 
article.” Before the whirlwind finish of 
his Washington sales campaign he had 
spent a fruitless fortnight interviewing 
captains and colonels in the War Depart- 
ment. It then occurred to him, he said 
that a President’s Secretary would know 
“exactly what officials to get in contact 
with.” He saw Mr. Howe at 3:30 the 
afternoon of May 15. Mr. Howe’s letter 
did not reach Director Fechner until next 
day, but “before sundown” the contract 
under which 110,000 $1.40 Be Vier kits 
have already been delivered, was signed 
and in his pocket. Up to that time, he 
said, Mr. Fechner was a perfect stranger 
to him. 

“So you followed the [Biblical] in- 
junction,” interposed Senator Logan otf 
Kentucky. “He was a stranger and you 
took him in.” 
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Women to the Woods 

Sauce for the gander being sauce for 
the goose, last week at the White House 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt an- 
nounced jointly with Madam Secretary of 
Labor Perkins that women, too, would be 
sent to the woods this summer at Federal 
expense. An experimental camp was be- 
ing built at Bear Mountain Park, New 
York, overlooking the Hudson. Thither 
this week were to go 25 unmarried, able- 
bodied, unemployed, penniless women be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30. Federal 
emergency relief funds were to pay $5 
hoard each week for each woman wood- 
ster. They will not draw pay but will 
have counselors to teach them useful oc- 
cupations. ‘There will be plenty of work,” 
said Secretary Perkins, “keeping the 
camp.” On the first day for registration 
in Manhattan, applications far exceeded 
accommodations at the Bear Mountain 
camp. 


CRIME 
Lansing Break 

Two prisoners escaped from the Indiana 
State Prison at Michigan City last week. 
Two others broke away from the Okla- 
homa Penitentiary at McAlester. were 
svon caught. And the jail-break of the 
year occurred at Lansing, Kans. 

On Memorial Day morning, Warden 
Kirk Prather stepped out into the prison 
yard of the Kansas State Penitentiary. 
In one more day Warden Prather, a bald, 
hig-nosed man, was to complete his two- 
year tour of duty. He had just come 
back: from Washington where, as a deserv- 
ing Democrat, he felt he had made a good 
impression. There was a chance that he 
might become head of the Federal prison 
at nearby Leavenworth (“The Bankers’ 
Institute”). He turned his attention to 
the ball game in progress between two 
American Legion teams from Topeka and 
Leavenworth. Guards and most prisoners 
were watching the game attentively. for 
the score was 2 to 2 in the fifth inning. 
Suddenly Warden Prather felt a wire 
noose slip around his neck, a pistol barrel 
iab into his back. 

The convict who pinioned Warden 
Prather was Wilbur Underhill, “The Tri- 
State Terror” who had pleaded guilty to 
killing a man in Kansas (which has no 
death penalty) to avoid being extradited 
to Oklahoma, where he had killed two 
others. Three of his four years in the 
Kansas penitentiary had been spent in 
solitary confinement. He and Harvey 
Bailey—leader of the $2,000,000 Lincoln 
(Neb.) Bank & Trust Co. holdup in 1930, 
who was finally caught while golfing in 
Kansas City—directed what happened 
next. They threatened to kill the war- 
den, “pile up the guards in heaps,” 
unless they and nine companions were 
lowed freedom. Warden Prather, chok- 
ing in his noose, led the party of eleven 
desperadoes, all armed, to Post No. 3 in 
the rough stone wall. 

Clambering down the outside wall with 
’ hemp ladder the prisoners had made. the 
party seized the prison farm superintend- 
ent’s car. A guard shot Harvey Bailey in 
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the leg, but no further resistance was 
offered the convicts. The convicts retali- 
ated by shooting a guard in the arm. 

As soon as another car could be seized, 
Bailey, Underhill, the warden, two cap- 
tured guards and four convicts split away 
from the rest, a group of five who went 
their way in the second car. Both groups 
headed south for the Oklahoma badlands. 

The convicts with the warden changed 
cars irequently as they tled. One of the 


















Wide World 
Convicts BAILey & UNDERHILL 
. over the wall to the badlands. 


cars they commandeered was occupied by 
a tipsy driver. He did not seem to mind 
their taking his car and bottle, but swore 
that “no damned Irishman can take my 
hat away from me.” A convict named 
Brady returned the hat. After that there 
was no further threat to kill the prison 
officials. ‘The liquor warmed them up,” 
explained Warden Prather. who not long 
ago had allowed Underhill to take up a 
collection for an operation on his sick 
mother. Near Welch, Okla., the warden 
and guards were released about midnight. 
They were given a dollar to “get some eats 
and smokes.” 

The other group fell on a car belonging 
to one M. J. Wood of Kansas City 





(Kans.), who was taking his wife, dauch- 
ter and the daughter’s girl friend to deco 
rate his grandfather's grave. The convicts 
pushed Mr. Wood out, put on the women’s 
coats, drove to a wooded spot near Pleas- 
anton, Kans. They behaved good-naturedly 
when Louise Wood, 17, declared: “You 
can shoot me if you want to, but I'll not 
sit on your lap.” That evening the women 
and the convicts appeared at a farmer's 
house. The men cut the telephone wires, 
demanded food, clothing, firearms, got 
them. They left the women there, un- 
harmed. 


From then on the trails of both parties 
converged and became bloody. A dead 
nightwatchman surrounded by cartridge 
shells bore evidence that the second band 
had passed through Chetopa, Kans. after 
leaving Pleasanton. When the Wood car 
was swapped for another next day at 
Siloam Springs, Ark., a gunfight with peace 
olficers took place. One convict group 
marched into the Bank of Chelsea (Okla.), 
ran out with $2,500 in cash under a bar- 
rage from officers and townsfolk. One of 
the convicts, Lewis Bechtel, was captured 
while eating at a farm house near Dripping 
Springs, Okla. Another, Frank Sawyer, 
was captured two days later at Chickasha 
ifter a gun fight during which a man he 
had kidnapped and was using as a shield 
vas seriously wounded It was guessed 
that the rest had holed in among the ra- 
vines and abandoned lead and zinc mines 
of the Ozark Plateau, which once harbored 
such oldtime bandits as Jesse James and 
the Dalton Brothers 

Back at Lansing, Governor Landon an- 
nounced six-month “good time” allowances 
for 1.850 convicts who did not take ad- 
vantage of the break The State Prison 
Board exonerated Warden Prather and 
his staff of all blame. “The six men who 
planned the break were lifers, killers and 
the board found, “. . . des- 


pe rately willing to gamble for freedom 


STATES & CITIES 
Municipal Bankruptcy 

To Washington fortnight ago trooped 
twoscore mayors of twoscore debt-ridden 
cities, all looking for Federal loans (Time, 
June 5). Led by Boston’s Curley, a dele- 
gation, called on President Roosevelt. on 
Governor Black of the Federal Reserve, 
on Chairman Jones of R. F. C., on Vice 
President Garner, on Speaker Rainey \|] 
they got was sympathy. The President 
was opposed to lending money to munici- 
palities because 1) demand might quickly 
soar to ten billion dollars, 2) local gov- 
ernments would have to surrender their 
independence to Washington. 

Last week President Roosevelt found 
another way to help insolvent cities. With 
his support legislation was drafted to 
bring cities within the scope of the new 
bankruptcy law for corporations and indi- 
viduals. By this means a city might offer 
its creditors 60¢ on the $1. If three- 
fourths of them concurred, it could take 
its debt agreement into Federal court, 
have it made binding on all creditors, get 
a chance to make a fresh financial start. 


desperadoes.”’ 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Speeches on the Eve 

While the S. S. President Roosevelt 
bearing U. S. delegates to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference plowed through long 
summer seas toward Britain last week, 
U. S. Ambassador Robert W. Bingham 
stood up in London to make his maiden 
speech before the Pilgrims Society. Every 
U. S. Ambassador is fed by and talks to 
the Pilgrims but not even in the Dawes 
days had the Pilgrims heard such frank, 
forthright talk as this. Speaking for his 
smiling chief at Washington, Ambassador 
Bingham said: 

“For years the majority of American 
people believed that the higher the tariff, 
the higher the wages and the general level 
of prosperity in the country would be. 
Now they have learned the grim lesson 
that with the highest tariff the country 
has ever had, more than 13 millions have 
no wages at all. 

“By bitter experience they have learned 
how unfounded this tariff doctrine is. 
They have learned how impossible it is 
to continue se ling where they do not buy, 
and they at last are prepared, through 
proper agreement, to lower tariff barriers 
so that international trade may begin to 
move again.” 

It is unwritten law in Britain that the 
Royal Family shall make no public state- 
ment on a controvers‘al political subject. 
Edward of Wales, speaking after Mr. 
Bingham, came extremely close to break- 
ing the rules when he added: 

. . America is realizing with us that 
under the interwoven economic system of 
modern times, no country can prosper in 
isolation. Suffering is a very hard school, 
but if our present sufferings have the re- 
sult of bringing home to us all the vice 
of economic nationalism, then this great 
depression may well pave the way for 
future permanent prosperity.” 

Ten years ago, when all British poli- 
ticians preached free trade, this would 
have been an unexceptionable remark 
from the Heir tothe Throne. Today there 
is 2 potent group in the National Govern- 
ment who, having swallowed a high tariff 
and the idea of economic nationalism 
within the Empire, find it very much to 
their liking. Leader of this group is long- 
necked Neville Chamberlain, Chance'lor 
of the Exchequer and head of Britain’s 
delegation at the W. E. C. Chancellor 
Chamberlain, making his last official 
speech before the Conference’s opening, 
seemed to be replying to the U. S. Ambas- 
sador and to his Prince when he told the 
House of Commons: 

“All of us, I am sure, regret the ec 
nomic warfare which has arisen betw 
us and other countries, but we must mai! 
tain that warfare so long as other countri 
which are taking the aggressive are unwil 
ing to make reparation and restitution for 
the wrong they have done us. 

“Some members seemed to think there 
was an inconsistency in the attitude of the 
Government which has been occunied fot 
many months building up tariffs and 
now desirous of seeing other nations re 


duce theirs. I see no inconsistency myself, 
because everything depends on the areas 
of the tariffs or the height of the tariffs. 

“We have tried the experiment of leav- 
ing ourselves completely open to the im- 
portation of foreign goods, while others 
built up walls against us. The result very 
nearly landed us in disaster. 

“After all the creditor nations ought to 
have realized, they must realize anyhow, 
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AMBASSADOR BINGHAM 


“Now they have learned the grim lesson.” 


that commercial debts can only be paid 
in goods and services, and unless they 
are prepared to take goods and services, 
they cannot expect to have their debts 
paid.” 

This last was as definite as the Chan- 
cellor would be on the question that all 
Britain knew had split the Cabinet wide 
open: to pay or not to pay the install- 
ment of $75.950.000 due the U. S. three 
days after the W. E. C. opens. Stanley 
Baldwin was leading one faction, for im- 
mediate payment. Neville Chamberlain 
was leading the faction for default. secure 
in the knowledge that President Roose- 
velt’s suspension of the gold clause in 
U. S. bonds had shocked thousands of 
Britons. 


Prizes & Surprises 

3ecause the shoulder of George V, 68, 
was too sore with rheumatism to bear the 
weight of gold epaulets, Edward of Wales 
plunged himself into a black bearskin bee- 
hive, waved goodbye to his father who 
watched from a palace window in a grey 
sack suit and panama hat, and took the 
salute at the traditional Trooping the 
Color on the King’s birthday. All in scar- 
let & blue the Brigade of Guards marched 
stiffly past, Coldstreams. Grenadiers, 
Scots, Irish and Welsh. The Life Guards 
and the Blues rode by in their glittering 
breastplates, and at their ancient post ot 
honor at the Right of the Line were the 
short, ribbed jackets of the Royal Horse 
Artillery. Three guardsmen fainted, were 


carried from the parade ground. Queen 
Mary watched the show from a Wh.tehall 
balcony, then went home to preside at a 
family dinner in Buckingham Palace. The 
servants were given port and champagne. 

Only intimate friends and members of 
the Royal Family may give King George 
a birthday present, but every birthday 
King George distributes many a fine pres- 
ent to loyal subjects. Last week’s birthday 
honors list, shorter than usual, contained 
but four new peerages, all baronies: one 
for George Lane-Fox, former  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary for Mines; one for 
Publisher Sir Edward Iliffe of the Daily 
Telegraph; one for Vice President Sir 
Ernest Palmer of the Royal College of 
Music; one for Major General J. E. B. 
Seely for his work in Britain’s vast war 
loan conversion campaign. Prince George 
did not get the dukedom from his father 
that British newspapers were expecting, 
but the hard-working Duke of Gloucester 
was made a Knight of the Thistle for his 
good behavior. Lord Lytton was made a 
Knight of the Garter for his League re- 
port on Manchuria. 

Most interesting were the new knights. 
They included: 

Editor John Collings Squire of the 
London Mercury, poet, critic, parodist. 

Dr. William Stewart Duke-Elder, oph- 
thalmic surgeon,-for his work in saving 
Ramsay MacDonald’s eyesight. 

Harry Preston, onetime amateur ban- 
tamweight champion of England, good 
friend of Edward of Wales. 

Samuel Gluckstein, hotel & chain store 
operator, London County Council treas- 
urer. 


INDIA 


Alwar’s Holiday 

Lean, hard Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Alwar, is the man who an- 
nually distributes his weight in silver to 
the poor. Polo and racquets keep him 
down to about $500 worth. In January 
H. H. sent out a hurry call for British 
troops, insisting that 15,000 bearded Meos 
tribesmen were terrorizing Hindu shop- 
keepers, making things too hot for his own 
little army of 500. The troops came, the 
revolt stopped instantly (Time, Jan. 23). 

Inquisitive British officials followed the 
troops. To their surprise they found Al- 
war’s finances a Chinese puzzle of mount- 
ing debts. Instead of being gangsters, 
the Meos had revolted against overpower- 
ing taxes. Britain offered to lend the £375.- 
ooo needed to straighten out the state’s 
finances on one condition: that the Ma- 
haraja take a little trip for two years, cut 
his privy purse to two lakhs of rupees 
($60,000). 

Protesting, His Highness made a dra- 
matic entrance into his capital city bare- 
foot, holding a large basin of Ganges water 
over his head. Even this did not affect 
the stony British Government. As a last 
resort he telegraphed the Viceroy, Lord 
Villingdon, for permission to postpone his 
departure till Friday—much more propi- 
tious astrologically. This too was refused. 
His Highness left on Monday. 
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FRANCE 


Republic in Danger? 

One midnight last week a liveried lackey 
in the Chamber of Deputies reached up 
and stopped the clock. Hours later, still 
under the fiction that it was not yet June 
1, when a new provisional monthly credit 
would have had to be voted, tired Premier 
Daladier summoned reporters. 

“Messieurs,’ said he, “France has a 
budget. It is not the best budget in the 
world, with a deficit of over 3,500,000,000 
francs [$163,450,000] among other weak- 
nesses, but it is the best budget that any- 
one has a right to expect in these critical 
times.” 

Thus ended a seven-month battle which 
had sent the provisional budget from the 
Chamber to the Senate and back again 
nine times and overthrew the brief Gov- 
ernment of Joseph Paul-Boncour. French 
brokers agreed that the long awaited 
budget might have been worse. High as 
the deficit is, it has been trimmed 75% 
from that which an amiable Chamber 
wished to present to the country in No- 
vember. Three points that Premier Dala- 
dier fought for were gained: a 5% reduc- 
tion in all Government expenditures ex- 
cept the army & navy;* sending to the 
committee the inflammatory Socialist pro- 
posal to set up a Government monopoly 
in oil distribution; retention of the 3,196,- 
ooo-franc sinking fund to amortize the 
national debt. 

The Paris Bourse 
budget’s publication. 

It was not M. Daladier’s persuasiveness 
alone that finally brought the budget to 
pass, French politicians were frightened 
Taxpayers’ protests, starting with parades, 
mass meetings and the closing of shops an: 
cafés, took a new and threatening turn. 
Embattled taxpayers called at the homes 
of their representatives. One party of 
thm broke into the parlor of Paul 
Maurice Jacquier, Reporter General of the 
Budget, and sat there until ejected by 
police. France has not been a Republic 
so long. There are plenty of Frenchmen 
who remember the bloody Commune of 
1871, the conspiracy of General Boulanger. 
One who remembers both these things is 
tlderly Senator Marcel Régnier. In the 
Agence Economique last week he wrote: 

“Demonstrations are multiplying daily. 
... Appetites and passions are breaking 
loose, menacing public order, hindering 
the Nation’s life and intimidating by their 
threats those who refuse to associate 
themselves with their maneuvers.” 
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Hotchkiss & Co., French manufacturers of 
swank motor cars and machine-guns, last week 
‘nounced a 6o0-franc dividend on its common 
stock, 

lhe automobile division was practically at a 
standstill, but the company was glad to an- 
hounce: 

“In the field of automatic arms firing infantry 
cartridges, Hotchkiss has notably brought to a 
high degree of perfection its rifle-machine gun 
Which during the course of particularly severe 
ollicial tests has demonstrated its qualities of 
precision and resistance. Thanks to the qualities 
of these various materials and to the reputation 
they have won in nearly all countries, Hotchkiss 
has been able to register sufficient orders to keep 
ls factories in activity and maintain the normal 
stall of workers.” 
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In the Senate Premier Daladier was 
even more explicit: 
“The moment is not far off when we 


must act not only in the interest of na- 
tional finances, but also in that of tie 
Republican regime. . Mob movements 
threaten to violate the domiciles of the 
people's representatives. . . . If the means 
now at our disposal are insufiicient I will 
ask for others from you.” 


itches 
Capture of Spada 
Corsica’s chief exports to France have 
been olives, Napoléon Bonaparte and 
Paris Police Chief Jean Chiappe. Two 
years ago Corsica’s chief imports were 
General Fournier, 800 gendarmes, armored 
cars, airplanes and bloodhounds to hunt 
out Corsica’s fourth best-known product: 
burly, pouting Bandit André Spada. 
Spada, whose name means “sword,” ac- 
quired much newspaper fame from loose 
comparisons of his activities with those 
of the oldtime Corsican mountaineers, 
who waged simple vendettas against one 
another. André Spada was just a gangster. 
For nine years André Spada worked to 
make banditry a _ beautiful thing in 
Corsica. In 1922 he shot two policemen 
ir. the back, killed one. When a youth ran 
away with Spada’s mistress, he murdered 
the boy’s uncle and a woman 
Total murders: about twelve. Travelers 
on the road between Ajaccio and Sopigna 
paid him tribute as a matter of course. In 
1931 when Depression-hit Corsicans asked 
for a reduced tribute, he ended the quibble 
by ducally closing the road for two 
months. Other income: extortion, black- 
mail. To this local boy who had made 
good rallied many an ambitious young 
Corsican. On the grounds that he mulcted 
the rich, he was popular with the poor. 
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International 
ANDRE SPADA 
Mary Garden loved him. 


He sometimes told poor Corsicans whom 
to elect, was obeyed. After a visit to 
Corsica, Singer Mary Garden “loved him 
so much I named my dog after him.” 

In 1931 Spada’s proud pout deepened 
when General Fournier and his men began 
combing the wild, pine-covered mountains, 
posted a fat reward to breed traitors 
among Spada’s kin, gave rifles to 200 re- 
porters and let them join in the hunt. A 


few lesser bandits were caught, but not 
Spada. Reporters, Fournier, armored cars 
and bloodhounds went home. A few of the 
gendarmes stayed, plodding patiently over 
the mountains, baying now & then on 
Spada’s faint trail. But Spada was no- 
where 

Last lean, ragged, jabbering 
man tell on his knees before the village 
church at Coggia. A cross dangled on his 
chest, a crude crown of twigs sat on his 
tangled hair. Hoarse with a stale fear, he 
shouted, “What have I done?” A peasant 
saw that it was André Spada, alone and 
half-witted. Peasants tugged at his elbow 
to make him rise and hide from the police. 
Spada pushed them away, rose and 
wandered about in a daze, jabbering to 
himself until gendarmes took him away. 
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Meridian Gun 


Louis XVI, amateur watchmaker, once 
produced an invention of his own in the 
garden of the Palais-Royal: a cannon 
rigged with an adjustable burning glass 
over the touch-hole to go off just at noon 
each sunny day. From 1786 to August 
1914, when it was silenced by General 
Joseph Gallieni lest it frighten war-wor- 
ried Paris‘ans, the meridian gun barked on. 
Fortnight ago Minister of Education Ana- 
tole de Monzie decided Louis’ idea was 
still a good one. Reconditioned, the me- 
ridian gun will bark noon again in the 
Palais-Royal garden. But Paris is 
on daylight saving time, it will now only 
bark 11 a.m 


GERMANY 
Job Control 


_ The Hitler government last week made 
its first move not aimed at destroying 
opposition but at solidifying its own posi- 
tion. Into motion went Chancellor Hit- 
ler’s long-heralded unemployment plan, 
which will be financed by a thumping 
government credit of 1,500,000,000 marks 
($415.500,000 ). 

The first part of the “Law for the 
Diminution of Unemployment” sounded 
like most of the unemployment relief 
plans that every German Chancellor from 
Luther to von Papen attempted: a pro- 
gram of public and private works to cost 
1,000,000,000 marks for which the gov- 
ernment will issue Treasury notes, under 
the sole supervision of Reichsbank Presi- 
dent Hjalmar Schacht. 

Attached to the plan were a number of 
Nazi novelties introduced by Finance 
Minister Count Ludwig Schwerin von 
Krositk and his assistant, Under Secretary 
Fritz Reinhardt: 

1) A part of the public works 
money is expected to come from “volun- 
tary gifts for National Labor.” G/‘fts will 
be of two kinds, Open and Secret. The 
names of Open Donors will be published 
for general acclaim, and they can have 
the very practical advantage of deducting 
their gift and an additional 25% from 
taxable income. Secret donors will have 
no publicity, but should they afterwards 
be accused of fraudulent tax returns they 
to punishment and the 
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gift may be deducted from the tax due, 
provided it is at least 50% of the unpaid 
tax. 

2) Interest rates on farm mortgages 
will be reduced to 445% for the debtor and 
55% for the creditor. The Government 
will pay the 1% difference to mortgage 
holders with another 300,000,000 marks 
in Treasury notes. 

3) To remove young women from jobs 
that men might hold, a Nazi bridal bonus 
is inaugurated. All newly married couples 
are granted a loan of 1,000 marks with- 
out interest, repayable at 1% of the prin- 
cipal monthly. Only conditions for the 
loan are that the bride must have been 
employed for six months before marriage, 
must quit the job and promise to take 
no other so long as her husband receives 
a minimum income of 125 marks ($34) 
monthly. All the money for the bridal 
bonus will come from a tax on the bache- 
lors and spinsters of Germany. 

4) Nazi ministers tackled the Servant 
Problem in this wise: Heads of families 
who employ domestic servants may count 
them as dependent minors on income tax 
returns. Cooks and chambermaids will pay 
lower taxes than girls in shops and fac- 
tories. 
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Church Control 

Nazification received a brief check last 
week when the elders of the Landes- 
kirchen, representing 29 Protestant charch 
groups, meeting in Berlin, stubbornly re- 
fused to accept a hand-picked Nazi candi- 
date as First Evangelical Bishop of the 
Reich. Picked by the Hitlerites te unify 
and co-ordinate Germany's Protestant 
sects was a Rev. Dr. Ludwig Miller, army 
chaplain and leader of a Nazi organiza- 
tion known as the “German Christians.’ 
Despite arguments, pleas and threats, the 
sober, elderly delegates to the Landes- 
kirchen stubbornly refused to vote for 
him, chose as their leader patriarchal Rev. 
Dr. Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, known 
throughout Germany as “The Abbot of 
Bethel” for his management of Bethel In- 
stitute, famed charitable organization 
founded by his father. 

German. Christian Miiller took it hard. 
Summoning reporters, he stormed: 

“The Landeskirchen have not under- 
stood the call of the hour nor heard the 
voice of God summoning us to valorous 
deeds. From National Socialism alone 
arose the demand for a new form of the 
church. We German Christians say NO 
to this election! We refuse to accept it!” 

Chancellor Hitler at first insisted that 
he would take no part in a church squab- 
ble, but the election of a non-Nazi candi- 
date seemed a dangerous precedent to 
allow. Church diplomats tried to patch a 
truce between the German Christians and 
Bodelschwingherians by suggesting that 
Bishop. von Bodelschwingh might retire 
after.a few months in office in favor of Dr. 
Miiller or a new neutral candidate, possi- 
bly Lutheran Bishop Schéffel of Hamburg. 
Suddenly Chancellor Hitler stepped in. 
Word was sent to Dr. Miiller that the en- 
tire Nazi propaganda department, press 
and radio both, would be at his service to 
force a new election. 


SPAIN 


Excommunicated 


Long argued, bitterly fought by Span- 
ish conservatives, Spain’s new Law of Re- 
ligious Congregations, passed three weeks 
ago (Time, May 29), still lay last week 
on the desk of tousle-haired President 
Niceto Alcala Zamora ready for signature. 
Long as he could President Alcala Zamora 
postponed the deed, sent messages to the 
Cortes protesting the section forbidding 


Wide World 
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Spanking day was swapping day. 


primary and secondary education by 
monks or nuns, insisting on the right to 
use the mediating power that is his under 
the Constitution. An open break threat- 
ened between Zamora’s adherents and the 
Socialist followers of bag-jowled Premier 
Manuel Azana. It looked like bargain 
day to snaggle-toothed President Fran- 
cisco Macia of Catalonia. He hurried 
over to Madrid to swap the votes of his 
40 deputies for additional home rights for 
Catalonia, and a loan. 

At the last possible moment, still gestic- 
ulating, Alcala Zamora signed the church 
law. Of all the governments that used to 
acknowledge official allegiance to Rome, 
only Hungary is left. 

Meanwhile long-jawed Alfonso XIII 
happened to be in Rome paying his re- 
spects to Pope Pius. Day after the law 
was signed came a ringing Papal encyclical, 
Dilectissimi Nobis (“To our most dear’’) 
Bishops, Clergy, and People of Spain. Ex- 
cerpts: . 

“We solemnly protest with all our force 

against this law, asserting that it can 
never be appealed to against the im- 
prescriptible rights of the Church. 
We condemn the principle of suppression 
of the Church which the State already 
has sanctioned in the new Constitution as 
the most grievous error and the most 
lamentable result of the laicism or of the 
apostasy of present-day society which 
aims at separating itself from God. 

“We urge all Catholics in Spain to use 
all legitimate means to induce the legisla- 
tors to reform measures so opposed to the 
rights of every citizen, so hostile to the 
Church. . . . We call on all Spaniards to 
unite in defense of their faith, subordinat- 
ing all other ideals to the common good 
of their country and their religion.” 


Separate from the Papal encyclical was 
an announcement which came the same 
day from the Vatican Department of 
State: Because of their action in passing 
the church law, all members of the Spanish 
Government were automatically excom. 
municated, barred from the comforts and 
sacraments of the Church. 

“Canon law sets forth clearly certain 
acts which, if committed openly, auto 
matically bring excommunication without 
the necessity of further formal decree, 
The Spanish Government has openly com- 
mitted such acts. . . . The Government 
will be considered to be automatically 
outlawed, religiously.” 

Whether the excommunication included 
only the Cabinet and the Deputies who 
voted the church laws or embraced the 
entire Government from President Zamora 
down to the humblest customs inspector, 
was not stated. Hardest hit was Alcala 
Zamora. A devout Catholic, he dearly 
loves the solace of the Mass. When 
Madrid hotheads set fire to Jesuit churches 
two years ago, plump Senora Alcala 
Zamora distinguished herself by driving 
in an open carriage to each of the burned 
buildings, sitting before the door loudly 
saying her beads. 

Socialist Cabinet Ministers took the 
excommunication calmly. Said one: 

“It only prohibits us from going places 
where we never go anyway.” 


AUSTRIA 


Millimetternich 


Last fortnight Adolf Hitler stung Aus 
tria’s Chancellor Engelbert (‘‘Millimetter- 
nich’*) Dollfuss with a 1,000-mark visa 
charge for Germans entering Austria 
Smarting, Dollfuss considered _ slapping 
back with a tariff wall against German 
goods that would have hurt both Germany 
and Austria. Instead, giving gentle tit for 
brutal tat, he restored the five-schilling 
visa charge for Austrians going to Ger 
many, forbade any to do so except for 
urgent business reasons. Then he turned 
back to the serious business of fighting 
the Nazi pox within Austria. 

Throughout the land he sent police 
swarming through all Nazi headquarters 
and the houses of all known Nazi leaders. 
They found masses of Nazi leaflets, m 
chine-guns, rifles and small arms. Twice 
in a day they searched the house at Lin 
of Theodore Habicht, whom Hitler had 
blandly appointed Nazi “Inspector Gen 
cral for Austria.””. Fumed Herr Habicht: 
“Balkan methods!” and asked Hitler to 
make his house a German consulate. 4s 
such it would be extraterritorial, outsid: 
the jurisdiction of Austrian police. And 
Habicht made Dollfuss fume by charging 
that he had “begged” for an alliance with 
the Nazis for the autumn elections. 

Chancellor Dollfuss claims for public: 
tion that Austria can be entirely self-sult- 


*Affectionate Viennese nickname combininé 
Millimeter and Metternich—Clemens Wend 
Nepomuk Lothar, Prince Metternich-Winneburt 
Austria’s great 19th Century Chancellor. A cur 
rent Vienna cracker last week was that a nev 
issue of stamps will show Dollfuss’ picture, life- 
size. Dollfuss has made it known that he enjoys 
jokes about his size (5 ft.). 
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cient. An able economist, he does not be- 
lieve it possible at present. Last week 
sorely needed help was on the way from 
two quarters. Loan negotiations were 
being concluded simultaneously in Rome 
and Paris to make available to Chancellor 
Dollfuss the Italian and French shares of 
the $43,000,000 international loan pledged 
at Lausanne last July. 

One night last week in Innsbruck near 
the border, Nazi students spied the car of 
Prince Aloyse Lowenstein-Wertheim-Ro- 
senberg, onetime German Catholic Centre 
Party official, refugee from German Nazi- 
im. On it they spied the black, red and 
gold Heimwehr (Austrian Fascists) pen- 
nant. Students surrounded the car, 
jumped on the running board, ripped off 
the pennant. Up rose Princess Lowen- 
stein, pulled a revolver from her purse and 
began firing at random into the crowd. 
The students fled, the Prince drove on. 


Last week Chancellor Dollfuss and his 
Minister of Justice Kurt Schuschnigg 
journeyed to Rome, were separately re- 
ceived by Pope Pius. Following their 
gudiences came word that a new Austro- 
Jatican concordat had been signed, pro- 
iding that 1) Bishops must be approved 
y the Austrian Government; 2) Religious 
marriages will be recognized by the Gov- 

Memment as legal; 3) Doctrinal education 
wil be entrusted to the church. 
ms 


~ JAPAN-CHINA 
Breathing Spell 


With an estimated 50,000 Chinese and 
10,000 Japanese dead, after two years of 
undeclared war from Manchuria down 
through Jehol Province into an are south 
of the Great Wall, last fortnight’s truce 
hd by last week actually brought to 
North China what Premier Wang Ching- 
wei called a “breathing spell.” To bind 
the verbal agreement, Chinese Lieut.- 
General Hsiung Ping last week went to 
Tangku on the seacoast. As he stepped 
off his swank special train, he saw two 
Japanese destroyers tied at the docks. 
Their guns were trained on Tangku, the 
gun turrets manned. A Chinese armored 
train pulled in, its guns trained on the 
destroyers. Every 20 feet stood a Chinese 
with a rifle, revolver, machine-gun or 
snickersnee. General Hsiung was obliged 
to walk across a dusty road, through a 
network of new barbed wire and trenches, 
to the Japanese garrison’s barracks. In- 
side he saluted Japanese Major-General 
Neiji Okamura whom he outranked, signed 
the curt truce agreement. Then General 
Hsiung and colleagues returned to Tient- 
sin, prepared to hand their resignations to 
Nationalist Dictator Chiang Kai-shek. 

Despondent Chinese patriots cheered 
up a little when they heard the terms 
ot the truce (Time, June 5). Though it 
kept their armies out of an area south 
of the Great Wall as big as Ohio, and kept 
Japanese patrols inside to watch for 
“provocations,” it. saved face for Chiang 
Kai-shek by two omissions. It said noth- 
ing about Chinese recognition of the pup- 
pet state, Manchukuo, nothing about 
Japanese contro! of the railway from 


Peiping to Tangku. Besides saving Chiang 
Kai-shek’s face, the omissions showed 
that Japan prefers to deal with him rather 
than with the scrabbling war-lords who 
would take over China if he fell. 

Immediate results of the truce last week 
were two. From the south the Canton 
Government called home the 19th Route 
Army from its trek north to take over 
the war against Japan. At the same time 
Cantonese General Chen Chi-tang ac- 
cepted a long-standing order from Chiang 
Kai-shek to suppress bandits in five south- 
eastern provinces. Canton also withdrew 
its support of “Christian General’ Feng 
Yu-hsiang, strutting in Chahar Province. 
And last week 47 Chinese Generals signed 
a circular telegram supporting the truce 
and repudiating General Feng. 

Since there are far more than 47 Gen- 
erals in China, big, fat General Feng con- 
tinued looking for support, snorted defi- 
ance at everybody. 


CUBA 
“Beyond Suspicion” 

President Machado’s private gunboat, 
the S. S. Juan Brunozay, was in Havana 
Harbor last week with steam up. Sailors 
were very busy about the deck. The ru- 
mor flashed through Havana that Gerardo 
Machado was about to skip the country. 
President Machado thereupon broke a si- 
lence of many months by inviting U. S. 
correspondents to the Presidential Palace 
to hear a statement. His sallow, pocked 
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SOVEREIGN MACHADO 


“Tn spite of opinion to the contrary. 


face broke into a friendly grin as he in- 
sisted that he had not the slightest inten- 
tion of either resigning or running away. 

“During the last eight years,” said he, 
“T have demonstrated that my position is 
strong and that I have the authority to 
rule. 

“Tf a plebiscite were held now it would 
show that I have the popular support to 
hold my position. For me to yield to the 
first individual who demands my _ with- 


drawal would establish a sad precedent 
and threaten the sovereignty of Cuba. In 
spite of opinion to the contrary, I am gov- 
erning with the laws and the Constitution, 
and my only lament is that several times 
the appearance has been that I was gov- 
erning outside the Constitution.” 

Meanwhile the soothing influence which 
many Cubans attribute to U. S. Ambassa- 
dor Sumner Welles continued. Notorious 
Major Arsenio Ortiz, President Machado’s 
favorite strong-arm man, recalled from his 
bloody job of stringing up provincial 
rebels fortnight ago (Time, June 5), was 
still under technical arrest, charged with 
three murders. The Machado government 
dared not bring him to trial, not knowing 
how much truth lay in his oft-repeated 
boast that friends in the U. S. hold the 
original orders for every one of his po- 
litical assassinations. Finally came the 
decision: Major Ortiz would be sent to 
Germany June 14, “on official business.” 
Should he live to reach there, he can live 
with his married daughter, a German resi- 
dent. 

Havana’s Chief of Police is Antonio B. 
Ainciart. Last week he issued a general 
order. No mention was made of the police 
habit of shooting anti-Machadoans on 
sight under the informal ley de fuga, but. 
ordered Chief Ainciart, “The members of 
the force must abstain from harsh or in- 
sulting language in all cases.” 

It was announced that Dr. Howard Lee 
McBain, dean of the faculty of Political 
Science at Columbia University (whence 
have come so many Roosevelt experts), 
had been invited to Cuba to redraft Cuba’s 
election laws, because “the 1934 Presi- 
dential election must be entirely beyond 
suspicion.” 


Erratum 

Vexed last week was upright Winthrop 
Williams Aldrich, brother-in-law of John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. cnd president of Chase 
National Bank (world’s largest). And 
with good cause. Banker Aldrich had read 
in Time, May 15: “ Of Chase’s $30.- 
000,000 first loan [to Cuba], $2,000,000 
went into commissions—$500.000 to 
‘Wood Louse’ Obregon” (Jose Emilio 
Obregon, son-in-law of Cuba’s President 
Machado). 

Time_E erred badly, and herewith gladly 
sets the record straight. As brought out 
convincingly before a committee of the 
U. S. Senate in January 1932 by the Chase 
Bank’s Vice President Carl J. Schmidlapp, 
the facts are these: 

1) The $2,000,000 commissions covered 
loans, over a period of years, aggregating 
$80,000,000. 

2) The $500,000 commission was paid 
by Cuba to Senor Obregon not as aa 
individual but as the Chase’s Havana man- 
ager. After deducting expenses, including 
legal fees of $58,055.07 for Cuban law- 
yers (Antonio de Bustamente, Hernandez 
Cartaya, Garcia Montes) the balance of 
the commission, some $375,000, was dis- 
tributed among the original underwriters 
of the loan: Chase National Bank, Chase 
Securities Corp., Blair & Co. Inc., Equita- 
ble Trust Co., Continental Bank of Chi 
cago. 
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Baby Bands 

New Yorkers who crowded into the 
Greenwich Presbyterian Church one night 
last week had trouble believing their eyes 
and ears. On the platform 20 small chil- 
dren, several of them only two, the oldest 
seven, were giving a concert. They sat 
on tiny red chairs, played on violins so 











publicized them so widely that there are 
now 600 baby orchestras in the U. S., 
several in Japan founded by teachers 
who studied under Moldrem, several in 
Germany. The orchestras in Eureka and 
Hollywood set the pattern. Karl Moldrem 
teaches each child individually. First and 
often the most difficult step for the chil- 
dren is to learn the first seven letters of 








Wide World 


Kart Mo.rprem & Pupits 


The fiddles are 13 in., ’cellos 42 in., double-basses 48-in, 


small that they looked like toys. But the 
instruments were real and so was the 
music that the New York Baby Orchestra 
made. Round Monte Collins was so 
young and unsteady that he kept falling 
off his chair. Little Marie (‘‘Peewee’’) 
Jarecki, her hair frizzed and beribboned 
to suit the band’s Lord Fauntleroy uni- 
form, could not resist pulling her music 
rack to pieces and peeking through it at 
the audience. Curly-headed Ronald Liss 
had to leave the stage several times. But 
even the smallest players had learned 
enough about music to read notes with 
a fair degree of accuracy, to beat good 
time when their turns came to climb up 
on a grown-up chair, bow vigorously, tap 
for attention and direct the others. Karl 
Moldrem, the man who founded and 
patiently trained the New York Baby 
Orchestra, appeared on the stage to help 
the children tune their violins, to remind 
each of the young conductors that they 
were to wave their arms in three-four or 
four-four time. Beyond that he left them 
to their own resources. 

Few New Yorkers had ever seen any- 
thing like it, but in California where Karl 
Moldrem first became interested in train- 
ing small children, babies’ orchestras have 
sprung up like weeds. In California it is 
considered normal for mothers to have 
cinema ambitions for their children and 
Karl Moldrem’s baby orchestras are cal- 
culated to develop stage presence, self- 
confidence. His first baby band, in 
Eureka, Calif., presented the difficulty of 
finding real string instruments small 
enough for the players. (Wind instru- 
ments are too difficult for children.) The 
Sherman-Thompson Co. had some 13-inch 
violins made abroad, some 42-inch ’cellos, 
48-inch double-basses. Karl Moldrem 
took his idea to Hollywood where film 
companies made “shorts” of his babies, 


the alphabet in order to identify the notes 
of the scale. The mothers have to learn 
that there is no money in the orchestra 
for them or their offspring. 

The Hollywood Baby Orchestra, ablest 
of all, played 134 concerts in 1930, earned 
$130.000 for charity. Impressed by this 
record and by the chance baby orchestras 
offer for the wholesale manufacture of 
miniature instruments, Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Co. invited Karl Moldrem to bring the 
Hollywood orchestra to New York. When 
Moldrem discovered that child labor laws 
made it necessary to get the permission 
of every Governor through whose State 
the children would have to pass, he gave 
up the venture, decided it would be easier 
to start another group, one that he and 
Wurlitzer’s hope will start an epidemic 
of babies’ bands throughout the East. 


Hot Ambassador 

In the autumn, Europe’s leading con- 
ductors cross the Atlantic to direct U. S. 
symphony orchestras through the formal 
winter concert season. In the summer, 
U. S. jazz bands go to Europe to demon- 
strate in music halls and night clubs their 
country’s one & only original contribution 
to music. Europe in the past few summers 
has heard smooth, suave jazz played by 
Paul Whiteman, Rudy Vallée, Guy Lom- 
bardo. it has also heard Negro synco- 
pators who scorn sweet stereotype melo- 
dies and easy orthodox rhythms. But this 
summer Europeans will have a chance to 
hear hot, pulsing jazz plaved as they 
never have heard it before. Last week on 
the S. S. Olympic Negro Edward Kennedy 
(“Duke”) Ellington sailed with his 
14-piece all-Negro band to play in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Glasgow, later on the Con- 
tinent. 

When an authentic history of hot jazz 
is written it will include the name of 
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a legendary Buddy Bolden, a Negro trum. 
peter from the Rampart Street section of 
New Orleans who as long ago as 1910 per. 
sisted in interpolating wild, melancholy 
notes not written in his scores. He ended 
in an insane asylum. The jazz history will 
also tell about William Christopher Handy 
who brought “St. Louis Blues” north from 
Memphis, and about the Negro bands 
whose frenzied improvisations took the 
Barbary Coast by storm, inspired Pay 
Whiteman, Ted Lewis and countless other 
white-skinned imitators. 

But real “hot” jazz will be shown as 
coming from Negro performers like mad 
Buddy Bolden—free-lance _ trumpeters, 
saxophonists and trombone players who 
started the hot jazz cult which today has 
such heroes as Cab Calloway, Lou's Arm- 
strong, Duke Ellington. Calloway and 
Armstrong are predominantly showmen, 
Calloway plays no instrument, sings with 
his orchestra in a bleating, high-pitched 
voice, relies partly for his effects on his 
white dress-suit with ludicrously long tails, 
Windy, muggle-smoking Louis Armstrong 
has never had patience or skill to build 
an orchestra of his own. He is happy 
strutting before any good hot band where 
he can introduce himself as ‘“The Rever- 
end Satchel Mouth” and proceed to triple- 
tongue a cornet at incredible speed 

Compared with these two, big, handsome 
Duke Ellington is an earnest, all-round 
musician. He learned to play the piano ca- 
pably when he was growing up in Wash- 
ington, D. C. At 16 he was playing with 
dance orchestras. In his early twenties he 
went to New York with a four-piece band 
of his own. Soon he was bettering the 
other Harlem jazzleaders by writing his 
own songs—Mood Indigo,” ‘Lazy Rhap- 
sody,” “Cotton Club Stomp,” ‘Hot and 
Lothered.” He has made his own arrange- 
ments of such straight tunes as “Lime- 
house Blues,” “Three Little Words” and 
the Blackbirds score of 1928 (“I Cant 
Give You Anything But Love, Baby,” “I 
Must Have That Man”), all of them 
unique for their variety of rhythm and the 
contrapuntal way in which the _brasses 
play around the reeds. 

Ellington’s arrangements, apparently 
tossed off in the approved hot, spontaneous 
manner, have been carefully worked out 
at rehearsals beginning often at 3 a. m 
after his theatre and night-club engage- 
ments, which gross as much as $250,000 
a year. Ellington will sit at the piano, 


play a theme over, try a dozen different 
variations. Spidery Freddy Jenkins may 
see an ideal spot for a hot double-quick 


trumpet solo. Big William Brand may 
be seized with a desire to slap his double- 
bass, almost steal the percussion away 
from Drummer Sonny Greer. Duke Elling- 
ton lets all his players have their say 
but listens particularly to the shrewdead- 
vice of pale Cuban Juan Tizol, his valve 
trombonist. 

Pianist Percy Grainger has likened the 
texture of Ellington’s music to that 0! 
British Composer Frederick Delius. Schol- 
arly musicians are looking forward to 4 
Duke Ellington review which is scheduled 
for New York next season. Such lofty 
recognition has injected no jarring. sell 
conscious note into Ellington’s perform 
ances. Ellington and his players cling to 
the Negro dialect. Hot obligatos are still 
“riffs” to them. Dapper Sonny Greer, 
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probably the world’s greatest drummer, 
till shouts “Send me, man!” when he is 
about to launch a percussive volley. Elling- 
ton’s own soft-spoken orders are a far cry 
from those used by white bandmasters. 
At rehearsals, where the routine request 





Empire Photographers 
Epwarp KENNEDY (“DvuKE’™’) ELLINGTON 
“Get off, now—Sock it!” 


would be for a presto or an allegro con 
spirito, Ellington says, “Get off, now— 
Sock it!” Where symphonic conductors 
would call for a solemn andante the hot 
jazz command is, “Come on, boys, go to 
church.””* 


THEATRE 


New Play in Manhattan 

Tattle Tales (Barbara Stanwyck & 
Frank Fay, producers). Eastern theatre- 
goers are likely to forget that the West 
Coast, too, has its legitimate theatre. A 
sample of it is Tattle Tales which, having 
toured the Pacific slope and then made its 
way toward the Appalachians by easy 
stages, finally arrived on Broadway. Its 
reception was not encouraging to Frank 
Fay, oldtime vaudeville master of cere- 
monies, and his cinematically successful 
wife, Barbara Stanwyck. 

Mr. Fay, whose hair is red and long, be- 
longs to that school of comedians origi- 
hated by the late, droll Raymond Hitch- 
cock. He takes personal charge of the 
proceedings, tells the audience what is go- 
Ing on backstage and when a joke is too 
feeble to put itself across, Mr. Fay has an 
assistant who starts shouting, “Eh? Eh?” 
This is not very funny. 

Barbara Stanwyck’s contribution to the 
show is of the sort which used to delight 
backwoods cinema audiences. She re- 
enacts bits from two of her old pictures, 
Ladies of Leisure and The Miracle 
Woman. There are two talented dancers, 
Beuvell & Tova, and one song which most 
radio listeners have already heard and ad- 
mired, “I'll Take An Option On You.” 


oe , — " 
4 full account of hot music, its dialect and 


ts heroes will be published in the August issu 
ci Fortune. 
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TIME 


Engaged. Alfonso, 26, Prince of As- 
turias. eldest son of Alfonso XIII and 
heir-ciaimant to the Spanish throne, and 
Senorita Edelmira Sampedro, 27, daughter 
of a Cuban merchant, whom the Prince 
met at a Lausanne sanitarium where he 
was treated for hemophilia. In the face 
of his father’s bitter opposition to the 
match, the Prince was quoted: “I love her 
and want to marry her. Let Juan have the 
throne. ’”* 


Engaged. Charles (“ ‘Chuck”) Breasted, 
34, son of the University of Chicago’s 
famed Archeologist James Henry Breast- 
ed: and Martha Ferguson, 25, daughter of 
Mrs. John C. Greenway, friend of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The engagement 
was inadvertently announced by Mrs. 
Roosevelt (see p. 16) at a Press confer- 
ence, when newshawks asked who her 
White House visitors “Martha and Chuck” 
were. 


Married. Prince Wilhelm, 26, eldest 
son of Germany’s onetime Crown Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm; and one Dorothea von 
Salviati, 25, commoner; in Bonn. The 
groom’s parents did not attend the wed- 
ding. By his act the Prince, considered by 
monarchists the logical candidate for a 
Hohenzollern restoration, automatically 
renounces his claim to the German throne. 


Seeking Divorce. Courtney Letts Still- 
well Borden, 36, member of Chicago’s 
famed Wartime “Big Four” socialite 
beauty quartet.+ from John Borden, 49, 
explorer and stockbroker, whose divorced 
first wife married Composer John Alden 
Carpenter; in Reno. Grounds: cruelty. 


Divorce Denied. By Judge Charles A. 
Walsh to Ferdinand Frazier Jelke, 52, 
Manhattan broker, and Eugenia (“Nini”) 
Woodward Jelke, 27, Alabama socialite; 
after a sensationally disgusting trial in 
Newport. R. I. Grounds: that both were 
guilty of extreme cruelty. Jelke’s allega- 
tion that his wife was guilty of infidelity 
because she kept secret trysts with a mys- 
terious major at the notorious Birming- 
ham flat of a “Madame” Ethel Hartman 
was denied. The statements of Mrs. Hart- 
man, who had been paid $5.200 for ex- 
penses to testify for Mr. Jelke and then 
testified for Mrs. Jelke instead, were dis- 
credited by the Court. The alleged mis- 
behavior of Mrs. Jelke and one Robert 
White of Manhattan were dismissed as be- 
ing no more than “indiscreet.” But the 
Court did find that Mrs. Jelke had been 
cruel to her husband when she cursed 
him, bit his ear, tore his shirt; that Jelke 
had been cruel to her when he blackened 
her eye, abused her in the presence of 
others. Said the Judge: “. . . For her it 
was a marriage of convenience and an op- 
portunity to indulge in luxury. . . . The 
wife liked excitement, social affairs and a 


*The youngest son, Infante Gonzalo, 18, last 
week was reported courting an English girl, also 
against the wishes of his father who cut off his 
allowance, took away his automobile. Follow- 
ing the example of Big Brother Alfonso, Gonzalo 
continued his courting. 

tThe other three: Margaret Carry (now Mrs. 
Edward A. Cudahy Jr.), Ginevra King (now 
Mrs. William Hamilton Mitchell), Edith Cum- 
mings (unmarried). 
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good time, and no blame is attached to her 
for that, because at her age such things are 
to be expected.” 
—_ «—_— 
Separated. 


Madeleine Force Astor 


| Dick, widow of John Jacob Astor who was 
drowned on the Titanic; and William K. 
| Dick, sugar tycoon. 
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Elected. Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, 43, 
to be Princeton University’s 15th presi- 


| dent (see p. 34). 
Awarded. To ( George Mason, 93, Chi- 


cago businessman who conceived the 1893 
World’s Fair: a University of Michigan 
diploma as of the G lass of 1861. 


Sued. Huey P. (“Kingfish’ *) Long, 
U. S. Senator from Louisiana; by Anne 
Ector Pleasant, wife of Louisiana’s one- 
time Governor Ruffin G. Pleasant: for 
$250,000. Charges: that he defamed her 
character by arresting her without cause 
after ordering her out of the State House 
in 1932, that he called her “a drunken, 
cursing woman.” Chirped the Kingfish: 
“That means that up to date I have been 
sued for $1,250,000.” 


Birthdays. Pope Pius XI 76, Egyptolo- 
gist Sir Flinders Petrie 80, Samuel Unter- 
myer 75, King George V 68 (see p. 22). 


es 

Died. Miltiades Melachrino, 77, ciga- 
ret tycoon; after long illness; in Queens, 
N. Y. Born in Istanbul, Turkey, he found- 
Melachrino & Co. at Cairo, Egypt, 
moved it to New York in 1904, retired 15 
years ago. 


Died. Dr. Edgar Henry Summerfield 
Bailey, 84, Kansas University’s professor 
emeritus of chemistry: in Lawrence, Kans. 
Among his students, who called themselves 
‘Bailey’s Boys,” were Elmer Verner Mc- 
Collum, vitamin authority, and the late 
Edwin Emery Slosson, director of Science 
Service. 

Mii 


Died. The Right Reverend Emmanuel 
Abo-Hatab, Holy Eastern Orthodox 
Bishop of Canada and the eastern U. S., 
primate of Greek Orthodoxy in North 
America; of a heart ailment after long 
illness; in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—— 





Died. William Muldoon, 88, “Old Ro- 
man” and “Iron Duke” of U. S. sport, 
longtime member of New York State’s 
Athletic Commission; of cancer of the 
prostate gland; at Purchase, N. Y. As 
world’s Graeco-Roman wrestling champion 
in the 1880's, he successfully defended his 
title against Clarence Whistler, “The Kan- 

Demon,” in three historic draw 
matches. In the third Muldoon broke 
Whistler’s collarbone. In 1881 Muldoon 
discovered John L. Sullivan, arranged his 
first New York boxing match at Harry 
Hill's. Eight years later, when Sullivan 
was world’s champion, Muldoon trained 
him at his farm in Belfast, N. Y., curbed 
his drinking with a baseball bat. In 1900 
Muldoon opened his famed Hygienic In- 
stitute at Purchase, N. Y., where many a 
celebrity, including Theodore Roosevelt, 
Chauncey Depew, Elihu Root end Elbert 
Hubbard, went to be reconditioned. His 
chief gifts to athletics were the medicine 
ball and the shower bath. He and Gene 
Tunney annually exchanged. telegrams on 
their mutual birthday, May 
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Empire of the sun...of solace and 


of cheer... whose brings 


joy into the world #« Biarritz, Dinard 


very name 


and Deauville with their gorgeous 
beaches, a setting of the utmost chic 
for every scintillating hour . . . the 
world-known thermal baths of Vichy, 
Dax, Cauterets, Aix, Luchon and Vit- 
tel, at modest rates, dispensing health 
and happiness... La Baule and Le 
Touquet where tout Paris spends its 
week-ends a Juan-les-Pins and the 
whole Riviera lying tanned and gay 
under striped umbrellas a Mont 
Saint Michel of the 
tranquil days along the Loire... 
d’Are 
lodestar of 
the 
garrets where poor Trilby loved, sang 
and died... the 
Anatole France... 
national set over the fairways of St. 
Cloud, St. 


Fontainebleau, in a countryside 


middle 


ages... 


Chi- 


Jeanne met her 
king am Quartier Latin, 


the moonstruck children of art... 


non where 


haunts of Rodin and 
golf with an inter- 


Germain, Chantilly and 
rich 
with memories of Francis I and 
Henry IV m The finest and fastest 
trains with tariffs of less 


cents a mile... hotels, villas and pen- 


than two 
sions cheaper than ever before a 
France, the most beautiful country 
here below,and so will remain, world 
without end # Have your loca’ travel 
agency plan an itinerary. 
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The New Pictures 

A Study in Scarlet (Fox). When Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. presented A Study 
in Scarlet on the air, its Salt Lake City 
outlet indignantly cut off the instalment 
which cast a bloody light on certain early 
Mormon doings. In filming Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s thriller, Fox was evidently 
so concerned about injuring Mormon 
feelings that an entirely new and different 
story is told. Only the old rooms in Baker 
Street, the pipe, tweed cap and violin 
of sagacious Sherlock Holmes remain 
unaltered. New film Holmes is Reginald 
Owen, a twangy-voiced high comedian 
who gave theatregoers much pleasure in 
The Play’s the Thing and Petticoat In- 
fluence. 

A series of shocking murders is being 
perpetrated in London. Victims all appear 
to be members of a Scarlet Ring (instead 
of Mormon Elders), an organization which 
is liquidating a wholesale theft of jewels 
from the Imperial Chinese coffers. Victim 
to pay attention to is No. 3, a ceriain 
Captain Pyke. When a body is pulled 
out of the Thames, his wife (Anna May 
Wong) identifies it as her husband because 
of a peculiar ring the corpse is wearing. 
The diligently-coached Chinese-American 
actress remarks, in fact, with almost per- 
fect aplomb: “It was an ancient heirloom 
belonging to my family in China. They 
gave it to ’um.” 

By now Holmes, using an electric torch 
instead of the traditional bull’s-eye lan- 
tern, is hot on the trail. He ferrets around 
the underground passages and false doors 
of the Pyke country mansion, barely pre- 
vents the death of another member of 
the gang and of an innocent young girl 
(June Clyde), whose father had been 
associated with the Scarlet Ring. The 
gunfire having ceased, she is about to be 
married to her fiancé. “Will you give me 
away?” she asks Sherlock Holmes. “I 
never give a lady away,” replies the gal- 
lant detective. 

Exciting shot: the mysterious murderer, 
represented only as the eye of the camera, 
making a call on his evil accomplice. 





e — 


Poil de Carotte (Pathé-Natan). From 
European studios have come by far the 
most searching film studies of childhood 
and adolescence. While Hollywood was 
planning some new caprice for Jackie 
Cooper, Berlin was turning out such 
cinematic masterpieces as Maedchen in 
Uniform and Emil und die Detektiv 
(not yet released in the U. S.). This 
French production (spoken in French with 
English subtitles) and the delicate per- 
formance of young Robert Lynen measure 
up to the high German standard. 

He was not called Poil de Carotte be- 
cause he really had red hair. It was 
simply another indignity slapped on him 
by his thoughtless family, a preoccupied 
father and a queer pinched mother who 
hated him so much that she did not hesi- 
tate to tell the servants that he was dirty, 
sullen and a liar. She terrified Poil de 
Carotte, who had come to her late in life 
and unwanted, widening the breach be- 
tween her and her silent husband. The 


child was thin, big-eyed, hopelessly sensi- 
tive. The ecstasies of childhood, as well 
as its cruel injustices, its disappointments 
and aching loneliness, seized him with un- 
usual violence. 

Brightest moment in Poil de Carotte’s 
summer vacation from boarding school 
comes when he goes to visit his uncle, 
who lets him swim in a cold brook and 
then leads him and his little cousin, 
wreaths of weeds in their hair, in a wild 
dance to the music of a concertina across 
broad sunny fields. At home the routine 
is monotonously wretched. His thieving 
older brother and dull sister, the mother’s 
favorites, get the melon. He is allowed 
to gnaw the rinds before being sent to 
feed them to the rabbits. He is abused 
for answering a question with bread in 
his mouth, laughed at for being afraid of 
the dark. The child’s torture is made 








ROBERT LYNEN 
To escape his mother. 


credible by the sly malice with which his 
unnatural mother administers it. 

One night Poil de Carotte does not pray 
his usual prayer that “Mme Lepic will 
forget about him for a little while.” He 
begins to brood on suicide. Even next 


morning, when his father has him come 
to a party celebrating his election as 


village mayor, the desolate child finds 
himself suddenly abandoned, ridiculed for 
his cast-off clothing on what promised to 
be a day of days. In a barn he finds a 
rope. His father barely prevents a 
tragedy. 

If you have not had to swallow a few 
times already you probably will during the 
final scene in which father and son get 
acquainted for the first time over an inn 
table, find that they have a great deal in 
common, both loathing the same woman. 

“It will be different from now on, 
Francois,” promises the contrite father, 
using Poil de Carotte’s Christian name for 
the first time. “There are two of us. 
A votre santé!” 

“A votre santé, papa,” says tear-stained 
Poil de Carotte. 
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Goldie Gets Along (RKO-Radio) fells 
the familiar tale of the girl who tries to 
get to Hollywood by means of a beauty 
contest. In this case the girl is flaxen- 
haired Lili Damita and she enters more 
than one beauty contest. She enters a 
series of them promoted by one Mul- 
doon (Sam Hardy) in various cities, al- 
ways under a different name and always 
subsequent to having won over the local 
judges by her undeniable charm. It js 
then unscrupulous Muldoon’s cue to offer 
her as the prize $1,000 or a non-existent 
ticket to Hollywood. Until the enterpris- 
ing team reaches River Falls, Miss Damita 
habitually chooses the ticket to Holly- 
wood, permitting her colleague to pocket 
the $1,000. At River Falls she asks for 
the $1,000, much to Muldoon’s chagrin, 
After the usual ups and downs in the film 
capital she is promised a big part, but 
just then her sweetheart from New Jer- 
sey appears. Goldie renounces her career, 
leaving her producers, Muldoon and the 
plot up in the air. 

























— 





Cocktail Hour (Columbia) relates the 
story of an artist (Bebe Daniels) who 
wants to live “the free life.”” Cynthia War- 
ren is first seen in her studio putting the 
last touches on an advertising poster while 
admiring friends ply her with cigarets, 
drink and music. To the telephone calls of 
people begging for her work she is disdain- 
fully aloof. Randy Morgan (Randolph 
Scott) is the only man Cynthia considers 
marrying. In spite of his pleading, she 
sails unwed for a vacation in Europe. En 
route she meets an attractive bounder 
(Sidney Blackmer) who dazzles her with 
poetic maunderings and the information 
that on his English estate there is a pool 
where Poets Byron and Brooke once swam 
Also aboard is Olga (Muriel Kirkland), 
another self-made woman whose belief it 
is that “all men are alike. One day they 
kiss you; the next day they kick you.” 
Cynthia blithely replies: “That’s all right. 
You can see them every other day.” 

Her feeling is shaken when her caddish 
friend’s wife meets and claims him as thi 
liner docks. Persistent, he appears later 
in Paris where a Frenchman pushes him 
through a window. In the ensuing tur 
moil, Suitor Morgan turns up, no sooner 
no later than the audience expects. 
























Below The Sea (Columbia). Begin- 
ning with a somewhat incredible premise 
this picture shows a U. S. destroyer sink- 
ing a German submarine laden with $3; 
000,000 in gold in the South Seas during 
the War. Captain Schlemmer (Fredrik 
Vogeding) escapes with one shipmate 
kills him on a desert island. Years later he 
ships with a lady oceanographer (Fay 
Wray) on her yacht bound for the site 0! 
the sunken treasure. Also along is a dive! 
(Ralph Bellamy), who is at first more ID 
terested in his craft than in Miss Wray 
The iniquitous Teuton, best actor in th 
cast, soon shows his stripe by trying t 
get all the gold for himself. He is dragge( 
beneath the waves to his death for his 
pains. Love for the oceanographer come 
to the diver when he goes to rescue het 
trapped in a bathetic bathysphere by ‘ 
giant octopus. Some of the submarint 
photography is excellent. 
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Acain winter’s snows have retreated to the peak of 


Yellowstone’s Mt. Washburn — again Yellowstone is ready 


to reveal its marvels to the thousands who annually circle 


its mountain roads from springs to geysers to kaleidoscopic 
canyon! And on every wheel of every luxurious motor stage 
coach used by the Yellowstone Park Transportation Company 
you will find the incomparable safety grip of the only tire 
officially used to carry Yellowstone visitors for the past twelve 
years — the GOODYEAR ALL-WEATHER! Doesn’t that tell you 


eloquently what tire is safest and best to use on your car? 
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HITECTURAL FORUM at “A Century of Progress,’’ Chicago 


tin the middle of the hubbub and excitement of 


World’s Fair is the TIME-FORTUNE Building. 


‘your building. Its purpose is to provide a restful, 


ortable club house for the foot-weary, exhibit- 
wy TIME reader at all times during the Fair. 

wll find it in tune with a century of progress, 
nits air cooled interior to its modern use of re- 
ied daylight. It is dedicated to your comfort. 

is large main room offers home-like chairs, and 
8 for letter writing. If its restful restraint should 
titicized by the incorrigible ballyhoo lover. we can 
ifully shout that it contains the longest magazine 
Kin the world. More important, the rack is sup- 
l with current copies of over 2000 worthwhile 


worthless) magazines, gathered from all nations. 


On the adjoining terraces are groups of chairs at 
tables, shaded by gay Lido parasols. Here, raised above 
the heads of pedestrians, you will command a fine view 
of the lagoon and the electrical buildings with their 
brilliant displays of new-era pyrotechnics. 

Perhaps this note of repose isn’t just what you would 
expect from people who have made it their business 
to bring you weekly action through the pages of TIME 
and the programs of the March of TIME. But we be- 
lieve you will find the TIME-FORTUNE Building a 
welcome oasis, a comfortable place where you will be 
able to reflect upon and organize the dazzling wealth 
of information which your busy eyes have been taking 
in at the Chicago Exposition. If so, we shall be more 


than repaid for our efforts. 





CHARLES FARRELL & GINGER ROGERS 


ma mebit! “Made for Speed” 


1 GINGER: “ That’s swell news! Got to ¢y CHARLIE: “It’s a big order. If we can | CHARLIE: “She’s steaming! Didn’t 
get there in a hurry? We can use my get there in time, the Boss said it would vo you have water put in when you got 
car — she’ll do seventy. You come right mean a nice piece of money for me. We’d oil yesterday ? We’d better pull into a fill- 
over now.” be all set to get married.” ing station and find out what’s up.” 


{ DEALER: “Your oil’s almost all gone. m= CHARLIE: “So we just missed a - CHARLIE: “ We made it, honey ! And 
“®' That’s the way with these cheap oils. o repair bill! Well, it’s Mobiloil from what an order! It’s wedding bells for 
They break down and use up fast. You now on. What’s 30¢ for Mobiloil compared us. But say —if we elope— be sure and 
ought to use Mobiloil.” to a bunged-up engine?” have Mobiloil in that car!” 


Today’s speeds give oil double the beating it took 3 years ago. 
That’s why you need Mobiloil. Ordinary oils break down. If you 
are using ordinary oil the chances are 10 to 1 you are paying more 
for oil per year than you would with Mobiloil at 30¢ a quart. 


In addition you risk expensive repairs and shortened car life. 


bd © SOCONY-VACUUM 
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U. S. colleges give honorary degrees 1) 


to honor the great and the near-great, 
2) to get good commencement speakers, 
3) to get benefactions. Their choices also 


reflect political changes and emergences of | 


new public characters. Among the leading 


degree-getters of a year ago, with three | 


degrees each, were Benjamin Nathan Car- 
dozo, new Supreme Court Justice, and 
Stanley King, new president of Amherst 
College. The Republican administration 
was represented by Secretaries Mills. 
Adams and Wilbur, Vice President Curtis, 
Mrs. Hoover (two degrees) and President 
Hoover who in absentia got one more for 
his collection of 27. 

This year Democrats naturally lead. 
Because of “pressure of affairs” President 
Roosevelt declined a Rutgers LL.D. but 
last week Secretaries Dern, Ickes, Perkins 
and Woodin had time to receive degrees 
(see below), the last after Syracuse Uni- 
versity had done some careful pondering 
Its College of Fine Arts, oldest of its kind 
in the U. S., was celebrating its 6oth anni- 
versary. It had never given a degree to a 
non-professional, but at last it decided 
Secretary Woodin is a composer “of high 
merit.’’ Secretary Wallace was to give the 
commencement address, nationally broad- 
cast, at Drake University (Des Moines, 
Iowa). Speaker Rainey and Budget Di- 
rector Douglas were to speak at Amherst 
alumni reunions. Busy Mrs. Roosevelt 
officiated at two commencements last 
fortnight, at Malcolm Gordon School 
(Garrison, N. Y.) and Todhunter in Man- 
hattan where she used to teach. Last week 
she received an LL.D. from Washington 
(D. C.) College of Law and gave counsel 
to its graduating class: “The greatest 


thing that life does is to give you experi- | 


ence and knowledge of other people.” 
Kudos of the fortnight: 
Baylor University (Waco, Tex.) 


Harvey Crowley Couch, president of 

Arkansas Power & Light Co., R. F. 

i, MOONEE TAGMBCE. 666 55s 's ose s cb.0 LL.D. 
Bethany College (Bethany, W. Va.) 
Senator Bennett Champ Clark of Mis- 

EEE A Oe Pe re a eae LL.D. 


Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
Harvard’s Dean Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
PSA eee LL.D. 
Superintendent Gilbert Somers Perez of 
Vocational Education in the Philip- 
pines 
Columbia University 


David Prescott Barrows, onetime presi- 


dent of University of California... .Litt.D. | 


Thomas Stearns Eliot, poet (The Waste 

MEER N dark 0ka 65 ian Ge ae bHs Litt.D. 
William Lyon Phelps............... Litt.D. 
Rufus Matthew Jones, Quaker mem- 

ber of the Laymen’s Foreign Mis- 

ON NNN 533 5/555 0 G32: 5 ictecs sss SED. 
Lawyer Charles Culp Burlingham...... LL.D. 
Lawyer Charles Warren, historian of 

the U. S. Supreme Court 
President Stanley King of Amherst Col- 

ORE ee re ease LL.D. 
Lawyer Samuel Seabury............. LL.D. 
Norman Hezekiah Davis (in absentia) .LL.D. 


Catawba College (Salisbury, N. C.) | 


Dr. Archibald Henderson, biographer of 
George Bernard Shaw............. Litt.D 


George Washington University 

Bishop James Edward Freeman of 
Washington Cathedral 

Goucher College (Baltimore, Md.) 


Secretary Perkins ..........60<cec0 LL.D. 
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in the Cabin Class of the Lloyd Cabin Liners 


Berlin +¢ Stuttgart 
Steuben - Dresden 


and in Tourist Class and Third Class to 


England - Ireland . France and Germany 
Write for folder ““Gematlichkeit’’ 


North German Lloyd 


The Line of the Bremen and Europa 
57 Broadway, New York City ° Offices and Agents Everywhere 
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FOR THE PERFECT 
CANADIAN ROCKIES VACATION 


JASPER 


MALIGNE LAKE—the jewel of the Canadian Rockies—is unrivalled both sad 


its scenery and its fishing! 


HIS summer vacation at Jasper 
Park in the very heart of the most 
thrilling mountains on this continent. 


Fish at Maligne Lake whose sheer beauty 
defies description — and whose waters 
offer the finest brook trout on the 
American continent! . . . Drive to Mt. 
Edith Cavell with its dazzling Angel 
Glacier; to Pyramid Mountain; Maligne 
Canyon — and along the Pocahontas 
Highway where mountain goats and 
sheep often pose for their pictures... 
Follow trails that lead to jewelled lakes 
and snow-capped peaks. Take the saddle 
trips to Athabaska Falls and the Ton- 
quin Valley... 


Make Jasper Park Lodge your head- 
quarters for this perfect Canadian 
Rockies vacation. Golf on its champion- 
ship course. Swim in the warmed out- 
door pool. Enjoy the informal luxury 
of the main lodge, or the privacy of 
your own perfectly appointed bungalow. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Now just a few hours from Jasper 


Park Lodge 


ROUND TRIP FARES: Boston $111.50; 
New York $105.15; Chicago $59.00; 
San Francisco $68.95. Unexcelled service 
on the Continental Limited that follows 
the Jasper Park Route to the Pacific 
Coast. Booklets, travel films and all 
information (including hotels at Jasper 
Town) may be obtained from any office 
listed below. : 


JASPER PARK LODGE: Rates from $7.00 4 
day. Canadian funds, for room and meals 
(10% discount for two "weeks or more). Season 
June 15-September 23. Totem Pole Golf Tourna 
ment, September 3-9. Every vacation sport. 


lo Lverywhere zn Canada 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St, 
BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 
CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 


DULUTH 
428 W. Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

1523 Waliene Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
NEW YORK ST. 
673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL 
1422 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
355 Fifth Ave. 


PORTLAND, ME, SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Ave. 


LOUIS 


LONDON, ENG. 

83 East Fifth Sc. 

PARIS, FRANCE 
1 rue Scribe 


648 Market Sc. 











WASHINGTON, D.C. 
314 No. Broadway 922- 15th St. N. w. 


17-19 Cockspur St. 
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Grove City College (Grove City, Pi.) 
Headmaster Morgan Barnes of the 
Thacher School (Ojai Valley, Calif.) .LL.D, 
Speaker of the House Henry Thomas 
RN baie Ws's nie Wik@icla wae bale a eS oop LL.D. 
Hampden-Sydney College (Hampden- 
Sydney, Va.) 
Vice President Frank L. Jones of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society....LL.D, 
Lincoln Memorial University (moun- 
tain work-school at Harrowgate, Tenn.) 
Chaplain John Callahan of New York 
City’s Tombs Prison 
Rev. U. S. A. Heavener, student-pastor 
at the University of Maryland 
Senator Kenneth Douglas McKeilar of 
Tennessee A 
Loyola University (Chicago, III.) 
Commander Italo Balbo, Italy’s Air 
Minister, leading an Italian air 
squadron to the World’s Fair (in ab- 
EER TERE TOTP Ee nee LL.D. 
Mother Mary Isabella, Superior General 
of the Sisters of the Blessed Virgin, 
builder of Mundelein College for 
Wu OM OR CSCO 6 ooo ne we 0s wre e's LL.D. 


New Jersey College for Women 
Mrs. Garret Augustus Hobart, widow 
of Mckinley’s Vice President 
Doctor of Philanthropy 
Actress Edith Wynne Matthison...... Litt.D, 


New York University 
Mrs. August Belmont, New York 
a ye en ee ie ae Litt.D. 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman......... LL.D. 
President Harold Glenn Moulton of 
Brookings Institution.............. LL.D. 
Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, Rockefeller 
Institute physiologist 
Dr. Fiske Kimball, director 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
Northwestern University (Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Author Hamlin Garland (A Son of the 
Middle Border) 
Professor Tsurukichi Okumara of Dent- 
al Science, University of Tokyo 
Sir Josiah Stamp, British economist... .LL. 


Oglethorpe University (Atlanta, Ga.) 
Governor Lehman of New York........ LL.D. 
Bernard Mannes Baruch............. LL.D. 
Publisher Paul Block 
Archibald Henderson............... Litt.D. 
Professor Edwin Walter Kemmerer, 
Princeton finance expert 
Pennsylvania Military College (Ches- 
ter, Pa.) 
GCootee Teeny TRG 6 i0s'6 66 xs bet OLS LL.D. 
Senator David Aiken Reed of Pennsyl- 
WER. oS Vie 88.60% 3 CANE s 805049 TH LL.D. 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.) 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, poet....... Litt.D. 
Dean Margaret Shove Morriss of Pem- 
broke College, Brown University... .LL.D. 


Syracuse University 
President Ernest I. Barott of the 
Canadian Society of Architects..... D.F.A. 
Dr. Walter Russell Bowie of Manhat- 
tan’s Grace Episcopal Church ALS 
Frederick Trubee Davison 
Mark Graves, New York Commissioner 
of Taxation & Finance 
Walter Hampden, actor............. Litt.D. 
Methodist Bishop Francis John McCon- 
nell .T 
Secretary 
University of Arkansas (Fayetteville, 
Ark.) 
John Gould Fletcher, poet (The Tree of 
Life, Reveries of a Solitary).... LL.D. 


University of New Mexico 
Mary Austin, author (Native Tales of 
New Mexico, Earth Horizon) 


University of Pennsylvania 
Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell 


University of Wyoming 
Willis Van Devanter, U. S. 
Court Justice 
Washington (D. C.) College of a4 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt.............-Ul 


Washington & Jefferson Soll 
(Washington, Pa.) 


Litt.D. 


Supreme 
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“That’s why we find Teletypewriter Service 
y y} 


so valuable,” 


says the Quaker Oats Company 
Tue Quaker Oats Company, like thousands of other 
concerns, uses Teletypewriter Service — typing by 
wire —to facilitate management and control of out- 
of-town units. Says the Vice-President in charge of 
operating: “The company conducts its business on 
the principle that reduced production costs and 
faster service to customers are essential in making a 
profit today. Teletypewriter Service helps us achieve 
hoth factors; therefore, it plays an important 


part in ovr business.” 


PTL 
y 


e@&nse 
BERaoR | *aennee 
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’ 


Teletypewriter Service keeps many of the company’s 
widely separated units in continuous up-to-the minute 
touch with fluctuations on the Chicago grain market. 
In addition, the constant typewritten communication 
between headquarters and factories is invaluable in 
supplying customers’ needs. 

Teletypewriter Exchange Service permits written 
communications with customers and market sources. 
The connection may be for a few minutes or as long 
as desired. 

Many firms use Teletypewriter Service on a 
“private line” basis, designated offices being continu- 
ously connected for periods ranging from one to 
twenty-four hours a day, depending on the volume 
of communications. 

Teletypewriter Service can be adjusted to meet 
your particular needs. Your local Bell Company will 
gladly show how your organization might use it to 
advantage. A call to the Business Office will 


} bring a representative at your convenience. 
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Board Chairman Arthur Vining Davis 
of Aluminum Co. of America........LL.D. 
Se Oe Pp LL.D. 
Washington University (St. Louis, 
Mo.) 
President ey” tM 


Moulton of Brookings... 


Princeton’s 15th 

After President Edward Dickinson 
Duffield of Prudential Insurance Co. con- 
sented, as a loyal, energetic alumnus and 
trustee, to act as Princeton’s president 
ad interim (Time, May 30, 1932), the 
Princeton trustees continued to search the 
field and their feelings for a permanent 
successor to Dr. John Grier Hibben. 
Names mentioned ranged all the way from 
Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover down 
through a roster of eminent Princeton 
alumni to handsome young James Hender- 
son Douglas, class of 1920, who made a 
name for himself as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury during the March banking 
crisis. When the trustees met again last 
week their hearts were heavy with the 
shocking death of President Emeritus 
Hibben (Time, May 29). But at last 
their minds were made up. They sent a 
committee to the home of Dr. Harold 
Willis Dodds, 43, to inform him he was 
Princeton’s 15th president. 

Princeton men did not feel they knew 
Dr. Dodds very well, just as Harvard men 
last month did not feel acquainted with 
their new President James Bryant Conant 
(Time, May 15). Between the two there 
is further resemblance. Both are cool, 
shrewd, quiet, bespectacled. Dr. Dodds 
is the youngest Princeton president since 





se — | 
Wide World 

PRINCETON’S PRESIDENT Dopps 

He gave 





Nicaraguans red fingers. 


Aaron Burr (32)* in 1748 and Samuel 
Davies (36) in 1759. No other Princeton 
president save Woodrow Wilson has been 
a non-clergyman, but Dr. Dodds, like 
Wilson, is the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister. Born in Utica, Pa. he grew.up in 
Grove City and took his A. B. degree in 
1909 at Grove City College. He studied 
at Princeton and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, taught economics at Purdue, po- 


*Clergyman-father of the third U. S. \ 
President, 


TIME 


litical science at Western Reserve. Lec- 
turing at other collezes, he did not settle 
in Princeton until 1922 or join its faculty 
until 1925, becoming a full professor two 
years later. 

Woodrow Wilson once defined a “per- 
fect place of learning” as one ‘“‘frequented 
by sagacious men, debaters of the world’s 
affairs.” He also once urged the uni- 
versity to think of its destiny as “Prince- 
ton in the Nation’s Service.” That has 
been Dr. Dodds’s line. His chair at 
Princeton was the one once held by Dr. 
Harry Augustus Garfield who became 
president of Williams Coliege and founded 
the Williamstown Institute of Politics. 
Dr. Dodds has found as much to do out- 
side Princeton as in. From 1920 until 
1928 he was secretary of the National 
Municipal League, editing its Review until 
this year. He was a technical adviser to 
General Pershing on the -Tacna-Arica 
commission and electoral adviser to the 
Nicaraguan Government. He has been 
called “the best known North American 
in Central and South America,” though 
Princeton’s Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer, 
currency adviser to 13 nations, might 
weil dispute this title. Nicaraguans re- 
member how, to prevent repeating, Dr. 
Dodds caused the finger of every voting 
Nicaraguan to be dipped in a bowl of 
mercurochrome at the polls. 

Three years ago Wilson’s ideal of 
Princeton was furthered by the founding 
of the Princeton School of Public & Inter- 
national Affairs (Time, March 3. 1930). 
Chosen chairman, Dr. Dodds developed 
the school as a co-ordinator of courses 
in modern languages, history, politics, 
economics, geography and public-speaking, 
with round-tables and lectures by out- 
siders. This week, during Commencement, 
the School will square off at “Govern- 
mental Measures for the Revival of Busi- 
ness.” 

Author of Procedure in State Legisla- 
tures and of many a treatise on municipal 
government, Dr. Dodds was for two years 
a member of the New Jersey Regional 
Planning Commission and is now chair- 
man of the Mercer County comission. 
Last March he declined appointment as 
State Emergency Relief Director. His big- 
gest job in the past year was the survey 
Governor Arthur Harry Moore asked 
Princeton to make of New Jersey's Gov- 
ernment. With 20 assistants, large, rough- 
haired, pipe-smoking Dr. Dodds worked 
four months without missing a class or 
lecture, turned in a 150.000-word report 
showing how savings of $14.000.000 could 
be made in the State’s $50,000.000 budget. 

Last week all the Princeton deans re- 
signed, as is customary with a change of 
presidents. All were re-appointed, one 
moved up. Faculty Dean Eisenhart. able 
mathematician, becomes dean of the Grad- 
uate School to succeed Dr. Augustus 
Trowbridge who resigned because of ill 
health. Successor as dean of the faculty 
is urbane, witty Robert Kilburn Root, 
English department chairman. 

scales 
Andover’s Fuess 

Last week the Harvard Crimson head- 
lined the news that curricular changes an- 
nounced for Phillips Academy, Andover, 
forecast curricular changes for Harvard. 
Next autumn Andover will lighten its 
emphasis on modern and ancient lan- 
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guages, increase it on history, mathematics 
and science. The Crimson assumed that 
Andover’s curriculum is based upon 
Harvard requirements. Ergo, Harvard 
would change too. Harvard officials 
quickly disabused the Crimson editors of 
their notion. 

Andover’s trustees have elected a new 
headmaster, Dr. Claude Moore Fuess 
(True, June 5) to succeed Headmaster 
Alfred Ernest (‘‘Al’’) Stearns, resigned be- 
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ANDOVER’S HEADMASTER FUESS 
“Drei hundert tausend donnerwetters:!” 
cause of illness. No introductions were 
necessary; Dr. “Jack” Fuess, 48, has 
taught English at Andover since 1908. He 
became acting headmaster in March upon 
the death of Dr. Charles Henry Forbes, 
who had functioned during Dr. Stearns’s 
absence. Bald, smooth-faced ‘Jack” 
Fuess (pronounced “Feece’’) has long 
edited the alumni bulletin and is secretary 
of the alumni fund. His fame reaches far 
beyond Andover as a scholarly biographer 
of Daniel Webster, Carl Schurz, Rufus 
Choate, Caleb Cushing. He is now work- 
ing on a biography of Calvin Coolidge, 
though not an official one—Mrs. Coolidge 
has not given Dr. Fuess her late husband’s 
papers. Mrs. Fuess changed his name to 
“Jack” years ago because she could not 
bear “Claude.” Once the late Poetess Amy 
Lowell asked him his real name. He told 
her. “Good Lord!” shouted the terrifying 
poetess, clapping one hand on his shoulder, 
the other on the shoulder of another guest 
“Here’s the time for tears. The three ug!i- 
est names in the world all here in this 
hallway. Claude and Amy and Ada!” 

Tall, well set up, “Jack” Fuess went to 
Amherst where he roomed for a year with 
Bruce Barton and knew its present Presi- 
dent Stanley King. He married an And- 
over girl, Elizabeth Cushing Goodhue (no 
kin to Grace Goodhue Coolidge), has 4 
son, John Cushing Fuess, who will be 
Harvard’s baseball manager in 1935. The 
Fuesses live in what they call “the ugliest 
house in the world,” a drab, gingerbready 
place on Hidden Road in Andover. “Jack” 
Fuess plays good contract bridge, good 
golf. When he dubs he remembers his 
German ancestry and cries: “Drei hundert 
tausend donnerwetters!” 
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Have you been in France? Then you mustn’t | peace. 


miss New France... and the Manoir Riche- 
lieu in the very heart of the colony founded 
by the grands seigneurs! Golf course, tennis 
courts, stable, pool, kitchen and cellar— 
noted among the appreciative globe trotters 


of Canada and the United States—all are 


ready for your enjoyment this year at quite | 


$8.00 per day and 


up, with bath and meals. 


eee 
CHELIEU 


MURRAY BAY CANADA 


A DIVISION OF 
p CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


unexpected low rates. 


93 For illustrated booklet and reser- 
vations write to John O. Evans, 
A Manager, or your local agent. 


~~ 











Open June 23. 
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TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Slapper 

In Osmanje, Turkey, Hassan Agha 
slapped an oldtime enemy, was ordered 
by the village council to pay him $5. He 
paid it, slapped the man nine times more, 
paid him $45 more. 


Bale 

In Dallas, William Cecil (“Red Hot’’) 
Burns, chubby fullback of the Providence, 
R. I. “Steamrollers” (professional football 


——e 














= 





International 
WituiaM Cecit (“Rep Hor’) Burns 
. to keep in training. 
team), to keep in training and excite pub- 
licity, harnessed himself beneath a bale 
of cotton, set out to walk with it from 
Dallas to Chicago. 





Hippo 

In Great Neck, L. I., Wayno Hippo, 23, 
a 250-lb. six-footer, was arrested by Pa- 
trolman Alfred Angus for disturbing the 
When Angus tried vainly to 
manacle him with handcuffs that were too 
small, Hippo seized the patrolman’s night 
stick, beat him on the head. At that mo- 
ment Policeman Theodore Smithianna 
drove up. He launched the fender of his 
car against Hippo’s massive back, knocked 
the breath out of him. Angus and Smithi- 
anna then sat on their victim until more 
police came. 


Casket 

In Cincinnati, Negro William Chappel 
went to the grave of his wife with a rake 
handle, poked it into the soil to see 
whether the guaranteed all-steel casket 
was still there. He had been doing that 
every Memorial Day for three years. The 
undertaker had promised him in 1929 that 
if the casket did not endure for 50 years 
he would give him $1oo. When Sexton 
Brown tried to stop him, Widower Chap- 
pel got Deputy Sheriff Parrot, had the 
grave opened, found the casket disinte- 
grated, collected the $1oo. 
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NEW LOW FARES: 
JAPAN and RETURN 





JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 


(Reduced Round-Trip Summer Fares) 





First class .° 465 up Cabin class .° 37 5up 
Second Class $985 up Tourist Cabin $195 up 


(Rates from Pacific Coast) 





@ This Summer a surprisingly few dollars— 
$195, in fact— can set you down in the midst 
of this fantastic empire of unreal realities. 
Sail from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via Honolulu on new express motor liners. 
Also comfortable Cabin and Tourist-Cabin 
ships from Vancouver and Seattle direct to 
Japan. For information, write to Dept. 32. 


N°-Y¥-K- LINE 
(JAPAN MAIL) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue + San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street - Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue + Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street - Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave., or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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Lf, is hallowed ground, this Boston... 
stirringly reminiscent of midnight hoof- 
beats, gallant Minute-men and masquerad- 
ing Indians. Its Revolutionary landmarks 
are shrines no American should miss. 
Centre of all this romantic territory is 
the famous Parker House, in itself a New 
England tradition. Superior service and 
grand “vittles” make it ideal headquarters 
for a few days of poking around fascinat- 
ing old Boston. Every room has private 
bath, shower, and circulating ice-watet. 
Many singles at $3... doubles at $4.50. 
The noted Dickens Room, with its inter- 
esting exhibit, is a good place to start 


your browsing. ¢ v 
Glenwood J. Sherrard Kae S| 


President & Managing Director 





TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS 
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Chryster Six Sedan *785 ... the lowest price in history 


TALK ABOUT VALUE 
Chrysler . . 


and you talk about 
. about the Chrysler Six at $785 
. a big, handsome car of 83 horsepower 
and 117-inch wheelbase . . . a car with all the 
famed Chrysler engineering features that have 
set the pattern for the industry . . . a car that 
gives you the prestige and pleasure of Chrysler 
ownership at the lowest price at which a six 


cylinder Chrysler has ever been sold. 


And there’s the Chrysler Royal Eight at 
$925 for the sedan .. . actually hundreds of 
dollars lower in price, hundreds greater in 
value than any previous Chrysler Eight. A 
Wheelbase of 120 inches makes it command- 
ingly impressive, Juxurious and comfortable. 
Its 90 horsepower engine on patented Float- 


ing Power mountings provides a flood of 


silky, tremorless power. 
Then picture a Chrysler Imperial sedan at 
the astonishing price of $1295... a car im- 
perial in name, in size and distinction... 
a car replete with every luxury and fine 
appointment ...a car that embodies every 
Chrysler engineering feature and such special 
luxuries as power hooster brake for the 


famous Chrysler hydraulics, and ride control. 


Unbelievable as these prices may seem, there 
is far more than price involved in Chrysler 
value. Ji’s the kind of cars Chrysler builds 
that makes these lowest prices in Chrysler 


history so remarkable in value giving. 


Try any cars you like . then drive a 


Chrysler. You'll realize the difference helore 
you've gone amile. You will appreciate what 
Walter P. Chrysler means when he calls the 
1933 Chryslers, 


And you'll know that such ears 


“the finest cars ever to bear 
my name.” 


at such low prices offer the greatest motor 


car values the world has ever seen. 


* * * 


Chrysler Six; 83 horsepower, 117-inch whe elbase, six 
body types, $745 to $945. Royal Fight; 90 horsepower, 120- 
inch wheelbase, six body types, $895 to $1125. Imperial 
Eight; 108 horsepower, 126-inch wheelbase, five body 
types, $1275 to $1495. Custom Imperial; 135 horsepower, 
146-inch wheelbase, six body types, $2895 to $3595. 


All prices f. o. b. factory. (Special equipment extra). 


CHRYSLER 


MBOL GREAT ENGINEERING 


7S eT 








You haven’t 
seen anything yet 


@ I'll show you fifty glaciers and.a 
hundred peaks that try to reach 
the sun. I'll show you fossil beds 
from the bottom of an ancient 
ocean up on a mountain top. I'll 
show you Alpine lakes that out- 
mode Switzerland. And I'll show you 
broiled trout that would tempt 
Mahatma Gandhi. Right here in 


Glacier Park 


on the route of the 


Empire Builder 


WriteA. J. Dickinson, 
P. T. M., 711 Great 
Northern Railway 
Bidg., St. Paul, for 
verification. 


TRAVEL BY-<_| 


WHEN IN 
EUROPE 
a Bake, 


AIR 


Apply travel 
agents or Mr. 


TIME 
RELIGION 


Mrs. Sibley’s Sacred Food 

U. S. Episcopalians were talking earn- 
estly, perplexedly last week about Mrs. 
Harper Sibley and the sacred food. 

Very rich, very pious are the Harper 
Sibleys of Rochester, N. Y. Son of 
Hiram W. who helped found Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and was its first 
president, Harper Sibley owns ranches in 
Alberta and California, Sibley Farms in 
Illinois. He is in banking, lumber and 
coal, gives time to civic enterprises like 
the Community Chest and the Genesee 
Hospital. A lean, bronzed outdoor man, 
able tennist at 48, Harper Sibley is a 
member of the potent National Council 
of the Episcopal Church and a friend of 
Rochester’s Bishop David Lincoln Ferris. 
His slim, gracious wife, Georgiana Farr 
Sibley, mother of six, is a busy club- 
woman and good speaker, member of the 











Underwood & Unde 
Mr. & Mrs. Harper SIBLEY 
The Bishop of the Philippines found her 
harm) ul. 
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ES for 
the price of ONE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


NORWAY-EUROPE 


VOLENDAM .x..°"... JULY 5 
54 DAYS - - $425 % 


Including all shore excursions. First Class throughout. 


Visiting 12 countries—25 cities. Traveling 13,000 
miles to Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Italv, 
Monte Carlo, Scotland, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark. Belgium, France, England. Comprehen- 
sive program of included shore trips and organized 
entertainment. Every facility for a happy social life. 


Full particulars from your TRAVEL AGENT or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 BROADWAY, N. Y., and offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVENUE (at 45th Street) NEW YORK 





DIPLOMAT 


A STUDENT of world 
affairs whose affairs in the social 
world give a brilliant background 
to The Willard—abode of world 
celebrities, and “‘The Residence of 
Presidents.”” 


Single Rooms with Dath $4 up 


~ 


INDIA 


OR THROUGH | National Council’s Woman’s Auxiliary. In Giiticwss Dulce: tx Stein Pilsen 


AFR I cS A | the big brick Sibley home in Rochester Room—Popular Priced Coffee Shop 
| are held many parties, many gatherings of 
OMe 

IMPERIAL 


P. Bewshea, The 
Plaza, Fifth Av- 
enue and’ 59th 
St., New York 


Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Full qua 
That's ni 


These m 
sive feat 


Telephone 


an See 
Plaza 3 {1740 


Mothersills 


club and church people. 
AIRWAYS 





North Shore's foremost resort 
hotel. Private bathing beach. 
Revised 1933 rates. Booklet 


Clement Kennedy. President 
-_> 


SWAM PSCOT Ta MASSACHUSETTS 





In 1928 Harper Sibley, after a big-game 
hunting trip in Africa, joined Mrs. Sibley 
for the International Missionary Confer- 
ence in Jerusalem, to which both were 
Episcopal delegates. In 1931 they traveled 
in India, Burma, China and Japan as 
{piscopal members of the Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Inquiry, Mr. Sibley an ob- 
server of agricultural conditions, Mrs. 
Sibley studying the lives of Oriental 
women. One incident of their trip was 
brought up for discussion last week by 
The Living Church (high-church weekly). 
Mrs. Sibley had attended the All-India 
Women’s Conference and gone with 400 
‘delegates on a picnic to a mountain temple 
near Madras. There were Untouchables 
among the women, and as a gesture 
against Untouchability all the picnickers 
entered the temple together. Hindu priests 
ceremonial'y fed some white 

1at are supposed to bathe 


“eagles” 


daily 


WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Director 


The fastidious standards of 
half a century will be main- 
tained even though in 1933 
there will be no rates effective 
other than those which can 
be comfortably paid. Booklet. 
BARRON HOTEL CO. 
Season June 28 to October 3 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS.N.H. 
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HAGEN 
TOM 
BOY 
IRONS 


S 


Full quality Hagen Tom Boy Irons at $5! 
That’s news that is news. 

These matchless irons possess many exclu- 
tive features. There’s the famous Hagen 
“Biflector Back.’”? The club head is so de- 
signed, scientifically weighted and compen- 
sated that the ball does not ‘‘sky.” This 


produces remarkably long shots. The Bulger | 


Grip is another refinement. This gives you 
that confident left hand feel as well as per- 
fect control. Steel shafted —chrome plated— 
satin finished heads. Really astonishing 
values, 


The International Tom Boy Irons are the 
most perfectly developed clubs ever offered. 
Matched and registered—Stainless Steel 
heads. $8 each. 
insure that sweetest of all “feels” 
added power and punch-—get extra yardage. 


Hagen prices are lowered. Hagen quality is 
never reduced. You may now play with the 
best clubs obtainable—priced at $2 up. 


THEL. A. YOUNG GOLF CO., DETROIT 
Hagen Products 
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in the Ganges. Then, as Mrs. Sibley told 
m’ssion board members when the Lay- 
men’s Report was first publicly discussed 
last autumn: 

“Those Hindu priests 
orthodox Hindus come 
ceive the sacred food?’* I had not realized 
that they had a ceremony so much like 
our own sacrament, and there was a mo- 
ment of terrific suspense, and then a 
woman from the back of the group said, 
‘There are no such distinctions here. We 
are all one and either we all come forward 
or no one will come forward.’ And 
so in a few minutes, after a consultation 
of those Hindu priests on that altar rock, 


said, ‘Will all 
forward and re- 


| the priest came down among us and offered 
to us their sacred Hindu food—to Hindu, 
| to orthodox, to outcaste, to Mohammedan, 


and to Christian they 
food.” 
Said The Living Church last -week: 


olfered the Hindu 


“We 


| heartily deplore this action and statement 


of Mrs. Sibley... . As a Churchwoman 
of high official standing, she is guilty of an 
indiscretion that has gravely embarrassed 
the cause of Christianity in the Far East.” 
The Living Church quoted St. Paul: “Ye 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 
cup of devils... .” (1 Corinthians 
10:21), and “For if any man thee 
which hast knowledge sit at meat in the 
idol’s temple, shall not the conscience of 
him which is weak be emboldened to eat 
those things which are ofiered to idols 

.?” (I Corinthians 8:10). Among the 
many letters received on the subject, The 
Living Church quoted one from an un- 
named Chinese missionary: “Really dread- 
ful,” and one from Bishop Gouverneur 
Frank Mosher of the Philippines: “With 
attractive pe rsonality and 
her very attractive speeches, | Mrs. Sibley] 
» harm than almost any other 


see 


Mrs. Sibley, who nowhere had stated 


| that she partook of the Hindus’ food when 
| offered, declined to comment last week, 


seemed amused. 


Sin-Board 
Year ago Dr. Leon Decatur Young of 
Dallas, Tex., onetime vice moderator of 
Presbyterian Church, set about help- 
ing his parishioners recovet their “lost 
sense of sin.” He devised a “Sin-Board” 
with 84 items, to be checked off by self 
examining sinners. Last week as the Pres 
byterian General Assembly closed its 
annual meeting in Co'umbus, Ohio, Dr 
Leon Decatur Young rvssed out copies of 
the Sin-Board among his fellow delegates: 
the Presbyterian evangelism division had 
indorsed it. There are small Sin-Boards, 
6 x g in., for use during sermons, and card- 
board sheets 40 x 48 in., which se!l for $r. 
Some sins and peccadillos on Preacher 
Young’s list: 
Adultery 
Agnosticism 
Aping the World 
Being a Lone Wolf 
Class Distinction 
Dispositional Tem- 
per 


i 


Hypocrisy 
Inferiority 
Miserliness 
Murder 
Road Hog 
Sabbath Desecration 
Waste of One’s Time 
Waste of Others’ 
Time 


Comp!ex 


Gambling 

*Vecetables, lentiis, and 
ding, prepared in the temple 
erthodox are suppo ed to have 


y 
aay. 


a kind of rice pud 
compound, The 
fasted during the 


| 
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The new Walter Hagen ball with Congealed 
Liquid Center is the most welcome surprise 
of the season. As a distance getter and for 
unvarying accuracy this ball has no equal. 


The reason is found in the “‘ center’ material. 
Heretofore conventional “centers’’ were in- 
clined to dry up. This is a form of deteriora- 
tion by which a ball loses its pep and life 
has a tendency to “‘go dead.”” This shortens 
your drives. 


But with the new Hagen ball the weighting 
material is first evenly distributed. Then by 
a new trick in chemistry the ‘‘center’’ mass 
is ‘‘congealed”’ in solution. No drying up 
process can occur. Pep and resiliency are 
permanent. Result: the most soul satisfying 
long shots—and definitely dead-to-the-pin 
approachesand putts. Just try oneof thenew 
Hagen balls and you'll instantly see and en- 
joy the difference. 65c each. Other new 
Hagen balls—50c—35ce—25c. 


THE L. A. YOUNG GOLF CO., DETROIT 
Hagen Products 





TEST No. 6 
PROVING THAT 


FLIT 


KILLS BUGS 
QUICKER THAN 
TWO SHAKES OF 
A LAMB'S TAIL 


Dr-Seuss 


| CASH for Your Spare Time 
| 
| 








SELL MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Write to Commission and Bonus 


JOHN SARGENT—TIME, Inc., 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 








Maybe you have Spring Fever—or yearn | 
the splash of trout, the crack of a lor 


drive, the zoom of speeding tennis. 


Turn the nose of your Car north (the migratory season is coming) 
be ready to receive you on June fifteenth. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE W. F. Dodge & Son 
In-the—While Mountains Whitefield, New Hampshire 


GOLF - TENNIS 
BOATING - OCEAN POOL 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

DANCING 


A delightful summer 
home for all the family. 
American plan. Select 


clientele. Celebrated cui- 
sine. Reduced rates. La 2 


(Mentworth ty- = 


Near PORTSMOUTH, NEW® HAMPSHIRE 
Illustrated brochure on request to BOSTON OFFICE - 322 STATLER BLDG. 
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Courageous Mr. Voliva 

To Wilbur Glenn Voliva, frock-coated 
overlord of Zion, Ill. and vociferous High 
Priest of the Christian Catholic Apostolic 
Church, the world is shaped like a soup. 
plate. In 1931 he proved this by taking 
a trip around the world’s periphery. When 
he returned he bragged to newsmen that 
he was “worth $10,000,000” (Trg, 
March 16, 1931). He owned everything 
in Zion, which included candy bar. cookie 
and lace factories, bank, department store, 
publishing house, cement plant, bakery, 
Last week Mr. Voliva was an involuntary 
bankrupt and his Zion industries were in 
receivership. Liabilities were listed at 
$800,000, assets at $2,000,000, mostly 
frozen. For two years 5,000 Zion employes 
had received no regular pay checks, al- 
though they had drawn food & clothing 
from the stores. Last week Mr. Voliva’s 


. attorney reversed the boastful talk of two 


years ago, stated that Mr. Voliva had drawn 
only $1,258 a year for 17 years. Mr. 
Voliva recalled that in 1907 Zion’s assets 
were 87¢, in 1927 $10.000.000, in 1932 
$6.000,000. Cried he: “I'll do the same 
again as soon as there’s an upturn.” 


New Saint 

The ponderous, pious machinery of the 
Roman Catholic Church last week pro- 
duced a new saint. André-Hubert Fournet 
(1752-1834) was a stout defender of the 
faith during the troublesome French Revo- 
lution. Ordained priest, he declined in 1791 
to swear allegiance to the civil govern- 
ment. In retirement he tried to hold his 
parish together, sometimes saying masses 
in caves like the Early Christians. André 
Fournet was twice exiled to Spain, returned 
in 1801.. In 1806 he founded the Daugh- 
ters of the Holy Cross, for work among 
poor girls, with Jeanne Marie Elizabeth 
Lucie Bichier des Ages, who Had also been 
persecuted. 

André Fournet was declared “Blessed” 
in 1926. This spring in secret consistory 
the Pope and his Cardinals voted canonizi- 
tion. Last week Pius XI left the Vatican 
for the third time in this Holy Year, pro- 
ceeded solemnly to St. Peter’s. On one 
platform were kinsmen of St. André, a 
nun who said her life had been saved 
through his intercession, and representa- 
tives of the Daughters of the Holy Cross 
On another were President Eamon é 
Valera of Irish Free State, Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss of Austria, Princesses 
Germaine of Habsburg-Lorraine and Elisi- 
beth of Bourbon-Parme. The Pope as 
sumed the Papal throne. A Cardinal and 
two other prelates approached, kncit, 
begged thrice that Blessed André Fournet 
be declared a saint. The Pope twice told all 
to pray for God's assistance, then declared 
the petition granted. Silver trumpets blew. 
all the bells of Rome rang loudly. By a- 
cient ritual the Cardinals offered Pius X! 
loaves of bread, kegs of wine and water. 
cages of doves, pigeons, nightingales ané 
other birds. The Holy Father, 76, appeared 
pale towards the end, but not otherwise a!- 
fected by muggy heat and four and one- 
half hours of ceremonial during which 
many people fainted. At one point a mad- 
man jumped on a chair, began haranguing 
the crowd in a loud voice, was removel 
by the police. 
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PEOPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 


names made this news: 


Onetime Vice President Charles Curtis, 
73, who since 1884 has spent all but five 
years in public office, began a business 
career by accepting the presidency of New 
Mexico Gold Producers Corp., formed in 
1931 by a group of Kansas citizens who 
hope to make it the largest placer mining 
operation in North America. His new 
domain lies along the Rio Grande near 
the Colorado-New Mexico border, a re- 
gion whence Spaniards before 1680 took 
millions in gold dust. 


—— - «—— 


In Tulsa, Okla. a transport airplane rose 
30 ft. from the ground, stalled, crashed, 
cutting and bruising Passenger James 
Alexander Reed, 71, longtime (1911-29) 
U.S. Senator from Missouri. 

os 

In Hartford, Conn. one Ethel Berko- 
witz, doll hospital proprietor who last 
month sent a teddy bear and calico rag 
doll to Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
began a $10,000 libel suit against one 
Frederick Hardy, rival doll hospitaller. 
Basis of the suit: a letter attacking Mrs. 
Berkowitz which jealous Dollman Hardy 
sent to Mrs. Roosevelt and which she 
promptly forwarded to Mrs. Berkowitz 
with this comment: “I have always be- 
lieved it advisable to be on good terms 
with one’s competitors.” 


eat. 

Voted their “ideal employer” by girl 
students of Katherine Gibbs Schools (sec- 
rtarial) in Manhattan, Boston, Provi- 
dence was Actor-Playwright Noel Cow- 
ard, Well down in second place was 
Owen D. Young; third, Edward A. 
Filene. Banker John P. Morgan got two 
votes to 47 for his Partner Thomas Wil- 
liam Lamont. Son James Roosevelt got 
two. 

th BR, 2 

Washington’s Lieutenant Governor Vic- 
tor Aloysius (“Vic’’) Meyers, waxed- 
mustached jazz bandmaster who once ran 
for Mayor of Seattle on a platform of 
“flower boxes for all fire hydrants,” was 
discovered by Variety in Hollywood look- 
ing for a producer to star him in his origi- 
tal story The Jazz Mayor. 

Santas 

In Swarthmore, Pa., stricken suddenly 
ill a few hours before the beginning of 
Swarthmore College commencement exer- 
(ses, Sir Francis James Wylie, longtime | 
Rhodes Trust secretary at Oxford, had to 
kt Lady Wylie read the commencement 








address he was to have delivered (Time. 
June 5). Also ill last week lay: Publisher 
yrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis, 82, 
gtavely, of a heart ailment, in Wyncote, 
Pa; Francis Cardinal Bourne, 72, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, of pulmonary 
tdema, in London; Soprano Alma Gluck 
imbalist, of bruises received in an auto- 
mobile collision, in New Hartford, Conn.: 
odtime Funnyman Joe Weber (Weber 
{ Fields) 65, of injuries suffered in a taxi- 
«ab crash, in Manhattan. 
La aa 
In Chicago’s U. S. District Court ap- 
peared hoary Poet Edwin Markham, 81, 
0 claim the escrowed $4,400 residue of a 


A whole handful of ordinary dentifrices 
can’t give you 


SQUIBB’S 5-WAY PROTECTION 


Even if you were to use a whole handful of “one-way” dentifrices, your teeth 
wouldn’t have the balanced protection you can give them with Squibb Dental 
Cream — the 5-way dentifrice. 


1 It cleans effectively and safely. 
2 it polishes well and safely — with complete freedom from grit. 


3 (It prevents bleeding of the gums the safe way — by keeping them healthy, 
and avoids using dangerous astringents. Frequent bleeding of the gums 
no dentifrice can cure. The dentist should be consulted. 

4 It combats the germ acids that cause tooth-decay, 

5 It is economical because it gives greatest protection. Squibb Dental Cream 
is sold at the lowest price manufacturing cost permits. Its use is true 
economy. 

Squibb Dental Cream is made by a scientifically balanced formula. Its action 

includes every benefit to the teeth and gums that can come from a dentifrice. 
If you would safeguard the soundness and beauty of your teeth, do these 

two things: Visit your dentist regularly. And at least twice a day brush your 
teeth with Squibb Dental Cream. Copyright 1933 E. R. Squibb & Sons 


the 5-way dentifrice 


eS new 


size at 


aa 


to meet a growing demand 


in addition to the 


Squibb Milk of Magnesia 


is a pure, effective product that is 

free from any unpleasant, earthy 

taste. It has unsurpassed antacid 
and mild laxative qualities. 


over-size tube 


at 40° 
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$6,000 annuity. Architect Ernest Robert 
Graham (Manhattan’s Flatiron Building, 
Chicago’s New Civic Opera House) had 
established the annuity for one Alma New- 
ton Anderson, 46-year-old writer, who last 
January lost a $500,000 damage suit 
against him charging he had supported her 
in luxury from 1916 to 1925 and then, 
after marrying another woman, tried to 
hound her out of the country. Mrs. Ander- 
son transferred the annuity to Poet Mark- 
ham in payment of loans, later claimed 
it back. Poet Markham told how he had 
saved $30,000, invested it in stock at $65 
a share, sold out in 1930 at $3.50 in order 
to raise funds for Mrs. Anderson. Said he: 
‘“My earnings have never been large. Most 
of my money was received on royalties 
from The Man with the Hoe. Now I have 
only a small income from a newspaper 
syndicate.” 

In and around Bridgeport, Conn. vision- 
ary Architect Richard Buckminster Ful- 
ler and his friend, William Starling 
Burgess, famed airplane and yacht de- 
signer (the America’s Cup defender En- 
terprise was his work) were trying out a 
strange new automobile they had built. 
Called the “Dymaxion,” after Architect 
Fuller’s projected house-on-a-mast (TIME, 
Aug. 22), the car has a Ford 8 engine in 














F. S. Lincolu 


DESIGNER BURGESS (SEATED) & ARCHITECT FULLER (EXTREME RIGHT) 


Expectations: 4o mi. to a gallon, 120 m.p.h. 


the rear end and three wheels—two in 
front for traction and braking, one in back 
for steering. To lessen wind resistance 
its duralumin body is shaped like a falling 
raindrop. bulging in front, tapered to the 
rear. Builders Fuller & Burgess have ad- 
vance orders, mostly from New York 





““There’s one of the finest 


shoes you can buy.” 
“Yes. 
$12.50 values are 


And former $8.50 to 


NOW 5 ~ 10 f 


Nunn-Bush wicwau KEEL 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO\’ 


ALL WHITE 
Te Net a doled 3 
GOTHAM LAST 


NO GAPPING — NO SLIPPING - MADE BY SALARIED CRAFTSMEN, NOT HURRIED PIECEWORKERS 


re O-PS © 


Dealers 


F.com Ceast te Cees 





Yacht Club members, for 15 Dymaxions 
at $2,500 each, plan to build about 100 in 
a corner of Bridgeport’s Locomobile plant, 
From their streamlining and light con- 
struction (1,700 Ib. to a Ford sedan’s 2.700 
Ib.) they expect to get 40 mi. to a gallon 
of gas, 120 m.p.h. top speed. 


SPORTS 


Lord Derby’s Derby 

The English derby at Epsom Downs 
was founded by the racing Earls of Derby 
153 years ago to amuse a boisterous party 
of dinner guests. Only twice in all those 
years did their house win it. The twelfth 
earl won in 1787. Roseate, rotund Ed- 
ward George Villiers Stanley, the present 
Lord Derby, won it in 1924 with Sanse 
vino, thereby gratifying one of his two 
life wishes.* Last week he surprised him- 
self by winning it again, this time with 
Hyperion. 








It was the 150th running of the race. 
To view it came King George in black 
morning coat and pin-striped trousers, 
Queen Mary in rose and beige. Nodding 
to lords & ladies, they marched cere- 
moniously to their box on the finish line, 
joined 300,000 countrymen in the cry: 
“They’re off!” 

Unlike U. S. racetracks, the Epsom 
course is not flat. For a half-mile it runs 
uphill too feet till it reaches Tattenham 
Corner, slopes downhill to a level stretch, 
then rises at the finish. Tattenham Cor 
ner, named after a manor house which 
mysteriously disappeared, is a dangerous 
hairpin turn with a sharp downdrop. At 
the start of the race, Hyperion’s jockey, 
Tommy Weston, let his  stablemate 
Thrapston take the lead. On Thrapston 
was Steve Donoghue, winner of six der- 
bies, the oldtimer who rode Papyrus i 
his match race against Zev in the U. 5. 
ten years ago. Donoghue’s instructions 
were to win if he could. but otherwise to 
set the pace for Hyperion. 


*The other was to be Prime Minister, an am- | 


bition which he abandoned after the War because 
he was “‘tired of the limelight.” 
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HAT you've missed is 
now here! Real beer, 
full strength, full bodied. 
The tang and the tingle! A 
large shipment of Carling’s 
Red Cap is in from Canada. 
There’s one way, and one way 
only, to make beer like this. That 
way is through proper aging. You 
cannot mellow beer in a hurry. 
Carling’s has been brewing 
this ale without interruption for 
nearly a hundred years. The 
result is the old, mellowed full- 
strength ale you can buy today 
at leading grocers, hotels and 


clubs—Carling’s famous Red | 


Cap Ale. 

If your grocer cannot supply 
you, please write to Carling’s, 
122 East 42d Street, New York. 


Carling’s 


| 





PROPERLY 





Famous Old Red Cap | 


‘jubilantly: 


TIME 


Thrapston kept the lead, with Hyperion 
galloping two lengths behind, till the race 
rounded Tattenham Corner. There 
Thrapston lagged. Weston shouted to 
Donoghue to pull over. Instantly Hy- 
a shot ahead on the inside rail, with 
King Salmon pounding at his heels. Once 
he began to slow up, but at a single crack 
from the whip he raced away from the 
field, plunged over the line four lengths 
ahead of King Salmon, splitting two-fifths 
of a second off the Derby record. King 
Salmon, the entry of Sir Hugo Cunliffe- 
Owen, finished second: Statesman, owned 
by ambitious Victor Emanuel, president 
of U. S. Electric Power Corp., was third. 

Out to the track ran rosy Lord Derby as 
the crowd cheered. He led Hyperion 
around the ring, then went to receive the 
congratulations of the King. Jockey 
Tommy Weston, bubbling with joy, cried 
“He’s a jolly good horse and 
ran a jolly good racé for a jolly good 
owner. I am the proudest jockey in the 
world.” 

That evening the King & Queen gave 
Lord Derby a banquet at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, the table dressed with his black & 
white racing silks. 

King George had more than one reason 
for féting the winner. He held a ticket on 
Hyperion in the sweepstakes of London’s 
swank Marlborough Club. In Queens, 
N. Y. plump Telephone Operator Louise 
M. Popp, 27, won $118,500 with a $2 Irish 
sweepstakes ticket on Hyperion. John By- 
ron, 73, Staten Island messenger, won 
$40,000 on Statesman.* 

It was a big racing week for the King & 


Queen. Two days after the Derby they 
attended the 1si1st running of the Oak 
Stakes for fillies at Epsom Downs, 


watched E. T. Thornton-Smith’s Chate- 


laine win by a length and a half. 
Indianapolis Derby 

Day before the 500-mi. Memorial Day 
automobile derby at Indianapolis Speed- 
way, Driver Les Spangler of Los Angeles 
went out behind his garage to look at a 
mother rabbit and six bunnies he 


was 
raising. Someone asked him if he was 
grooming them for their lucky left hind 


feet. “Naw,” he said, “I don’t need any 
charms. I’m just naturally a lucky man.” 

Scarcely 24 hours later, during the race, 
Spangler’s sleek Miller speedster bounced 
over Driver Malcolm Fox’s car, went 
hurtling into the racetrack wall. The im- 
pact flung Spangler and his mechanic on 
their faces against the brick causeway. 
Crushed beyond recognition, Spangler 
died in a hospital. His mechanic was killed 
almost immediately. 

Few seconds before, Mark Billman, 
Indianapolis driver, had crashed the re- 
taining wall on the northeast turn, crushed 

*Last week in an interview with Sportswriter 
Westbrook Pegler, Postmaster General Farley 
announced a new liberal interpretation of the 
ruling which bars from the mails news of lottery 
and sweepstake winnings. Said he: ‘The 
publicity I would object to would be 
advertisement of the lotteries. The law says we 
can’t have that. The papers can go ahead, 
though, and print all the news there is about 
the poor chambermaid or the unemployed coal 
miner who bought a ticket for a shilling or two 
and won $1,000,000 in cash money. I think that 
is a great story always and if it is going to im 
pair our morals to know what goes on in the 


outright 


world that isa problem for our pastors, 
Department.” 
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America’s Finest Motor Cars 


In the past five 
years, Pierce- 
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KIMPAK a precaution 
against breakage for 
RCA Radiotrons 





RCA Radiotron Company has adopted the 
use of KIMPAK Crepe Wadding for many 
purposes for protection of its products. The 
principal use is in connection with certain 
types of transmitting and receiving tubes. In 
the latter case, the tubes are generally ofthe 
larger type which are costly to manufacture 
and ofthe more fragile type when the utmost 
precaution must be taken to avoid breakage. 

KIMPAK is used because it is a soft, absor- 
bent material which guards against jars, jolts 
and shocks during shipment. It is clean, resil- 
ient, easy and economical to use. It serves 
many industries—many purposes. Write for 
costs and samples. Kimberly-Clark Corp.,, 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City; 510 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles. 
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CREPE WADDING 


Look Past Price Tags 


In ELECTRIC TIME, as in everything else, 
you get just what you pay for. Cheap, 
made-to-a-price electric clocks can’t 
give the service that Telechron does. 


Telechron is self-starting. Cheap 
clocks are not. Telechron is long- 
lived, dependable. Telechron cases are 
more attractive. Telechron motors are 
sealed in oil. Cheap clocks usually 
fail for lack of it. 

Invest now in the accuracy and con- 
venience of a Telechron electric clock. 
You may never again be able to pur- 
chase one for so little. Prices range 
reasonably from $3.95 upward. 


Warren Terecuron Co., Ashland, Mass. 





“Telart’”” — Modern. Case and frame finished 
in chrome or gold, Black molded base. $5.95. 


Telechron 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 





Self-starting Electric Clocks 
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amputated his arm.* 

The race, twice reduced to a snail’s 
pace while wrecks and bodies were being 
removed, was exciting because of a new 
rule forbidding cars to carry more than | 
15 gallons of fuel—to cause more stops | 
for gasoline and thus insure frequent | 
changes in the lead. Bill Cummings took 
the lead first, lost it to Fred Frame, last | 
year’s winner. Frame was eliminated when 
he crashed the wall (without injury). 
“Babe” Stapp of Los Angeles shot ahead 
but, hoping to increase his lead by not 
stopping for gas, came to a dead halt when 
his tank went dry a half-mile from help. 
Then Louis Meyer of Huntington Park, | 
Calif., winner in 1928, swung into the lead | 
and despite frequent stops for gasoline | 
held it for 185 mi. until the finish. As 
he spun steadily around the track and 
no more accidents happened, the crowd 
wandered about the grounds picking four- 
leaf clovers, swigging bottled beer, munch- 
ing hamburger sandwiches. His lead never 
seriously threatened, Meyer coasted the 
last 25 mi. to save gas and play safe, 
crossed the line in 4 hr. 48 min. The 
spectators reassembled to cheer him, al- 
most crushed him when they crowded 
around his car. Meyer kissed his wife, 
vowed he was going to quit racing and go 
back to California. Six minutes later, 
Wilbur Shaw of Indianapolis sputtered 
across the line for second place, and after 
him Lou Moore of Los Angeles. 

To the amazement of racing observers, 
Winner Meyer set a new record despite 
the frequent refuelings and track-clearing 
delays. His average speed was 104.162 
m.p.h. as against the record of 104.144 
set by Frame last year. Meyer's car was 
a Miller special which he rebuilt for the 
race, sponsored by Tydol Oil Co. Meyer 
now ranks with Tommy Milton (victor in 
1921 and 1923), the only men to win the 
race twice. 


his left side. He died after surgeons had 
| 





The Indianapolis Speedway was built 
of a dirt, sand and tar mixture in 1909, 
rebuilt of brick in 1910 by Carl Fisher. 
later famed for his promotions at Miami 
and Montauk Point, and the late James 
Allison of Allison Engineering Co., to 
accommodate a top speed ol 50 m.p.h. 
Automobile speeds have so increased that 
no car may now race at the Speedway 
unless it can go 100 m.p.h. The track is 
graded at 45° on the turns, 20° on the 
short straightaways, flat on the stretches. 
The only attempt to improve it since it 
was built was just before this year’s race 
when bricks were re-laid at Gateway 
Leap, the name of the bump on the 
southwest turn. Re-paving failed to 
eliminate the bump. Drivers say the | 
track is getting rougher. Capt. Eddie | 
Rickenbacker, oldtime race driver who | 
manages the Speedway, says it is smooth- 
ing out from yearly traffic. The Automo- 
bile Club of Michigan last week called 
for a change: “Three deaths this year 
are ample proof. . . . These drivers were 
fully qualified. Their cars were checked 
as fit for the grind at high speed. . . 
The races should be stopped or the track 
should be subjected to scientific engineer- 
ing reconstruction.” 

*In qualifying trials the day before, William 
Denver of Audubon, Pa., and Hugh Hurst of | 
Indianapolis were killed. 
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His heart quickened 
at the soft fragrance 


of her cheeks... BUT 


HER SHOES HID A 
SORRY CASE OF 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


HAT a shock to think that anyone so 

dainty, so lovely, so desirable, could 
have such a repugnant thing as this fur 
tive disease! Have it and neglect it! For 
night after night she has looked at those 
dainty toes—watched them break out in 
tiny blisters—found them stickily moist 
—felt them itch—seen them peel—and 
she’s never done anything about it! 


Danger signals— watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
*Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 
Examine the skin between your toes 
Moist, red skin, itching cracks, dead-white 
peeling skin—all these symptoms call for 
immediate application of Absorbine Jr, 
morning and night. 


Laboratory and clinical tests demon 
strate that soothing, healing Absorbine 
Jr. quickly kills the germ of “Athlete's 
Foot” when reached, without harming 
delicate tissues. 

But don’t stop when you get relief. 
Avoid the constant risk of re-infection. ln 
hotel bathrooms, in showers and locker 
rooms—even in your own spotless hath: 
room, this hardy germ lurks and attacks 
bare feet. Even your socks must be boiled 
15 minutes to kill this germ. Keep on 
using Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. 
At all druggists, $1.25. For free sample, 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 406 Lyman 51, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lymat 
Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, 
aches, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, 
insomnia 
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Who Won 

@ Jimmy (“Babyface’’) McLarnin. | 
hammer-fisted Vancouver fighter: the | 
world’s welterweight championship; by 
knocking out Champion Young Corbett 
III in 2 min. 30 sec.; in Los Angeles. 

@ The New York Yankees: a ballgame 
against Philadelphia, 17 to 11, with three 
runs in the second inning, one in the third, 
ten in the fifth, and three in the eighth 
when Babe Ruth clouted his tenth homer 
of the season with two men on base; in 
Manhattan. The Athletics scored all their 
runs in one inning, the third. Yankee 
Pitcher Walter Brown fanned 12 men in 
six and one-third innings. 

@ Apprentice-Jockey Jack Westrope, 16: 
five races in a single afternoon,* on 
horses Bedight, Lady Menifee, Whirling, 
Cold Check and Prince Farthing; at Wash- 
ington Park, Chicago 

@ Jack Crawford, Australian tennis 
player: the French hard court singles title, 
defeating Henri Cochet in the final, 8-6, 
6-1, 6-3; at Auteuil, France. 


MEDICINE 


Bacteriophage 

Last week U. S. scientists were sorry 
to hear that Felix d'Herelle, famed 
Canadian-born bacteriologist, had re- 
signed the Yale professorship of pro- 
tobiology which he had held since 1928. 
A pioneer in the study of the bacterio- 
phage (bacteria destroyer), Dr. d’Herelle 
wants to elaborate his work in the clinical 
field. For this he may go to the new 
institute for infectious diseases at Tiflis, 
South ‘Russia. 

Dr. d'Herelle’s resignation made no 
headlines, but in New York a development 
in his specialty did. Tucked away in the 
New York Aquarium’s annual report a 
Sun newshawk had discovered this modest 
paragraph: 

“Bacteriophage. Pursuing the question 
of the significance of bacteriophage in 
small balanced aquaria, C. W. Coates 
found an interesting clinical possibility 
regarding certain types of dermatitis. Thus 
far a number of volunteers obtained an 
unexpected amount of relief, but the study 
has not progressed sufficiently far to state 
more than the fact that these volunteers 
were enthusiastic about the results.” 

The Sun investigated, promptly re- 
ported a sensational discovery which 
might be a major contribution to medicine. 
Other newspapers followed suit. Scientists 
Were interested but less exuberant. 

Charles Marcus Breder Jr. is the Aqua- 
rium’s able young assistant director. After 
the War, which kept him from going to 
college, he got a job with the U.S. Bureau 
of Fisheries, went to the Aquarium in 
1921. Three years ago he began to in- 
Vestigate the reason why unchanged water 
in balanced aquariat sometimes does not 
become foul. He discovered an active 
bacteriophage both in old aquarium water 








*The record, shared ¥ five jockeys, is seven 
races in one afternoon. Five U. S. jockeys have 
ridden six winners in a day. One of them is 
famed Earle Sande who won six consecutive races 
at Havre de Grace Sept. 17, rorg. 

Balanced chemic: ally and biologically by fish 
and plants in the water. eer 








Cut Gasoline Costs as Much as 12%—Save on Oil 
and Repairs—with this “/-2egh-7ils Oil that’s 


SOLD UNDER BOND 


YES,SIR! MY CUSTOMERS 
ARE ACTUALLY SAVING 
UP TO 12% ON GASOLINE. 
LET ME SHOW YOU 
HOW YOU CAN.TOO! 











OR YEARS, engineers have known that gasoline | 
phate on any car could be cut by using a 
lighter, freer-flowing oil, The *y realized that heavy, 
sluggish oil wasted power and gasoline. But the prob- 
lem was to find a light, fast-flowing oil tough enough 
to give perfect engine protection. 

Jough-Filu Pennzoil meets these requirements 
perfectly! Thousands of miles of road tests prove that 
the correct grade of Tough Film Pennzoil definitely 
saves 10% on gasoline in the average car! It makes 
nine gallons of gasoline go as far as ten gallons go 
with ordinary oil in the crankcase! 


Hlere’s the reason: The correct grade of Pennzoil OIL BOOTLEGGER! 


for your engine is lighter—faster-flowing—than the 

oil you're using now. It saves the gasoline wasted JUST as much a Thief 
by the “drag” of sluggish oil. It increases gasoline ° = ' 
mileage 10°%—and its tough film actually gives bet- as if he used a Gun! 
ter, safer lubrication than youre getting from heavier, Tuy call him an Oil Bootlegger — 
this dishonest dealer found on every 


sluggish oil. 
aad highway. He charges for your favorile 


a P D ° ‘ , Zee ‘ae 
This triple-economy Tough -Filon oil will save you brand of oil bul gives you a cheap imi- 


lation. He's a thief who ruins your car 


mae ee ways. The experience of ms a 
money In three w Ay Phe « Xperience of many thou Jor a liltle stolen profit 


sands of motorists proves that the correct grade of 


Pennzoil will cut your repair bills. It will save 10% hut he can t 


on gasoline. And it will save on oil, because every 


ae "7 ° . oer » : 
filling lasts hundreds of miles longer. sell Pennzoil! 
T it I P EN NZ O IL COM P A NY Pennzoil is sold by bonded dealers, 
Executive Offices: Oil City, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif. Your Pennzoil dealer forfeits $1,000 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd. ifhe sells you a substitute as Pennzoil. 
Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Canada For your own protection, buy only 


uhere you see the Bonded Pennzoil 


FREE moor DIAGNOSIS ‘ie correct | Dealer sixn. 
grade of oil varies with your car’s age and use. The wrong grade 

wastes gas, oil and power, and causes carbon and repairs. Let PER QUART 

our engineers tell you FREE what grade to use. Simply Cc 

mail this coupon to the Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa. PLUS TAX IN U.S. A. 








ai Make A “a Series : ; Year ei : Mileage ‘ Average daily mileage Average driving speed 


Gil New ald. caccaccccscce ndtinledi de aera i fter changing oil, how far can you 
Grade usually go before needing added oil? ._.------------- 


Mileage when - - ° _ iaieailicthcalinioed ee - . 
Valves ground New rings Rebored Write your name and address in the margin below 





e Pennzuil Co. 
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Commercial Banking 





Service 


HIS Bank, with a record of nearly 

a century of service to the busi- 
ness interests of the country, affords 
its commercial and other depositors 
now, as in the past, the advantages 
of ample resources, complete facili- 
ties, and experienced service. 
















Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 















LIVERPOOL 
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and in the intestinal contents of fish (in 
this case, small-mouthed black bass). 

In working on this problem Ichthyol- 
ogist Breder had the help of another young 
man who had never outgrown his child- 
| hood interest in polliwogs. He, Christopher 
William Coates, had also gone into the 
Army instead of to college, but had kept 
up his study of fish during the after years 
in which he was earning a living in the 
radio business. The discovery set Fish- 
man Coates to thinking. If the phage de- 
stroyed bacteria in aquarium water, why 
shouldn’t it destroy them in human ip- 
fections? 

From the intestinal contents of fish 
he prepared a concentrated solution of the 
bacteriophage. Then he deliberately set 
about getting his own hands infected. He 
dipped them repeatedly in his phage solu- 
tion, soon saw them healing up. Word of 
his success brought other skin sufferers to 
the Aquarium. One man said his affliction 
had resisted treatment for 20 years. His 
hands were so sore and scaly that he could 
not close them. After plunging them in 
the phage solution several times a week 
for three months he could grip a golf club. 
Last week Researcher Coates had 18 other 
favorable treatments to report. 

Of the significance of their work honest 
Messrs. Breder and Coates would only say 
last week: “We know we've got some- 
thing. It’s up to the bacteriologists and 
dermatologists to carry on and find out 
| what it is.” Chief fear of Researcher 
| Coates last week was that news of his 
work might set skin sufferers everywhere 
to dipping themselves in convenient gold- 
fish or guppy bowls. Bacteriophage may 
or may not be present in the water of an 
aquarium. But even if present it is too 
weak to be of any therapeutic value. 

Felix d’Herelle thinks the bacteriophage 
is an ultramicroscopic living organism 
which is parasitic in bacteria and repro- 
duces itself. Others think it may be a non- 
living enzyme or catalyst which makes 
bacteria cells disintegrate, spread their dis- 
integration to other cells. Theoretically it 
is present in the intestinal contents of all 
vertebrates, from man down. It is gen 
erally prepared by introducing a drop of 
sewage into a vigorously growing culture 
of bacteria. 

D’Herelle, who got his first bac- 
teriophage from dysentery convalescents, 
has cured dysentery by feeding sufferers 
with the phage. Bacteriophage has also 
been tried with varying success on 
typhoid, cholera, bubonic plague. But in 
contact with complex body fluids the 
phage does not act with the efficiency it 
displays in artificial laboratory media. A 
knowledge of why that is and how it can 
be overcome remains the Golden Fleece 
of many a bacteriologist (as it was 0! 
Sinclair Lewis’ Martin Arrowsmith). 


PRESS 


$825,000 Post 

When the World Series is being played 
when wars are waged, when steamships 
sink, thick crowds jam the sidewalks of 
Washington’s Pennsylvania Avenue at E 
Street to read the bulletins in the Wash- 
ington Post’s windows. A_ straw-hatted 
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crowd jammed the sidewalk one day last 
week, surged up the front stairs of the 
grey stone pile, but not to read bulletins. 
The crowd was there to see the 56-year-old 
newspaper auctioned (Timer, May 29). 

On the third floor of the building sat 
Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, estranged 
wife of the Post’s ousted Publisher Ed- 
ward Beal (““Ned’’?) McLean. She wanted 


the paper for herself and her sons. Nerv- | 


ously she fingered the “unlucky” Hope 
diamond at her throat, as the bidding be- 
gan outside on the front steps. 

A Texas newsman, Bascom N. Timmons, 
said to represent either Publisher Amon 
Giles Carter of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram or Eugene Lorton of the Tulsa 
World, opened the bidding at $250.000, 


the minimum set by the court. At $300,- | 


ooo Mrs. McLean’s lawyer, Nelson Hart- 
son, chimed in. Then Lawyer Geoffrey 
Konta, for William Randolph Hearst. .Up, 
up the bidding soared to $600,000, 
mounted again when Lawyer Hartson went 
inside to consult Mrs. McLean. Sadly 
she told him to withdraw. “I think $600.- 
000 is all it’# worth,” she said. Presently 
the auction narrowed to a struggle be- 
tween Hearst’s Lawyer Konta and George 
E. Hamilton Jr., lawyer for an unnamed 
principal. Hearst’s lively Editrix Eleanor 
(“Cissy”) Patterson of the Washington 
Herald, with which the Post would be 
merged if Hearst bought it, stood at Law- 
yer Konta’s elbow, egging him on. Law- 
yer Konta bid $800,000. 

“Let’s have another bid,” boomed the 
perspiring auctioneer. “You don’t often 
get an opportunity to buy the Post. What 
do I hear, gentlemen? . .. Well then, 
$800,000 once; $800,000 twice. (6 

Lawyer Hamilton: “$825,000! 

Editrix Patterson (aside to Lawyer 
Konta): “Make ’em pay more for 2 

Lawye: Konta (sotto voce): “That’s all 
it’s worth.” 

Auctioneer: “Are you through, gentle- 


9? 


men? Are you all through? SOLD to | 


the gentleman. ; 

To whom was the Post sold? There 
were guesses galore: Publisher Julius 
David Stern of the Philadelphia Record. 
Publisher Frank Noyes of the Washington 
Star. Governor General Robert Gore of 
Puerto Rico, who publishes three Florida 


newspapers. James Middleton Cox or | 


Representative Chester Bolton of Ohio 
John J. Raskob. Rarely had the principal 
ina major transaction effected such com- 
plete anonymity. Revelation was promised 
after the District Court should confirm 
the sale. Meanwhile some shrewd guessers 
eyed Eugene Meyer, onetime governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Supposed mo- 
live: promotion of a Republican comeback 
In 1936, 


Barrett’s Scoop 

To the desk of City Editor James W 
Barrett in the noisy city room of Hearst’s 
New York American fortnight ago came 
the tip: “Sherwood’s around.” 

The words were exciting, galvanic. Ac- 
countant Russell T. Sherwood, so-called 
“hscal agent” of slick Ex-Mayor Jimmy 
Walker, had run aw: iy two years ago when | 
a legislative committee wanted to ask him | 
who actually owned the $1,000,000 which 














ilegedly had passed through his bank and 
brokerage accounts. His was the testi: 


| FRIEND 


and 


“ACOUNSELLOR 


fag: Zo POWER USERS 


1866 — 
a TOR OO 4 


More than half of all a is the “Hartford Steam 


insured boilers in the Boiler” expert, not alone for his work 
United States are a ‘ : ; 
protected by policies in reducing the chances of disastrous accidents, 
in this Company. ‘ P P ‘ ‘ 
but for his advice in solving power equipment 
problems. Plant executives look upon him 


as a friendly counsellor. 


An unequalled record of accident prevention, 
millions of dollars paid to the insured when 
losses have occurred—this is but part of the 
contribution which “Hartford Steam Boiler 


has made to American industry. 


Specializing in the insurance of power and 
heating equipment, the Company has estab- 
lished leadership through services far beyond 


mere insurance protection. 


Owners of such equipment will find an en- 
gineering insurance policy with this strong, 


old company a sound investment. 


Insurance to cover direct loss, also use and occupancy losses, 
due to explosions of Boilers or other Pressure Vessels and 
accidents to Engines, Turbines and Electrical Equipment. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Insurance Brokers and Agents will explain the worth of this Company's Inspection and Iasi 





YOU’RE A SHREWD 


Car- 
buyer 


but <<< 


do you know how to safe- 
guard your investment? 


® This Kansas driver does: 
“Herewith a complete cost 
analysis on my car, which I have 
just traded in for a new model: 
“Time of operation, 3 yrs. 4 
mos. 1 wk. Total miles run, 
103,000. 


2 
2,512.76 


5115.00 

Upkeep ms 
. 300.00 

x) 


Less Trade-in . 
Net cost =. . . 2 +o 
Cost per mi. . . 3.23c¥ 

“This car, when turned in, 
had the original rings, pistons; 
and connecting rods had never 
been taken up. Quaker State was 
used throughout its life.’"** 

Do you, too, want to motor 
at rock-bottom cost? Use 
Quaker State. Avoid common 
oil. Every gallon averages 
about 3 quarts of motor lubri- 
cant and 1 quart of“‘light-end,” 
useless oil. 

Quaker State takes out this 
light-end material ...at the re- 
finery. You get 4 quarts motor 
lubricant per gallon, net. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Most places now supply 
Quaker State from the patented 
green-and-white drum... 
double-sealed at the refinery. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


Price now 30c per quart, when 

served from bulk, exceptinhigh- 

freightareas of Rocky Mt. States. 
e 








TIME 


mony, never obtained which would defi- 
nitely have nailed down the corruption 
case against Walker, or quashed it. Shortly 
after skipping town Sherwood turned up 
briefly in Mexico City with a new wife. 
Since then, no trace. The Press, which 
takes enormous pride in finding fugitives 
when authorities fail, continued working 
on the case, none more diligently than 
white-fringed “Jim” Barrett, whom Hearst 
got when the New York World expired. 

Editor Barrett sent Reporter Allen 
Norton, an old World man, to prowl about 
the Sherwood apartment in Brooklyn, 











Acme 
Russe_Lt T. SHERWOOD 
The American traced the moving van. 


whither Mrs. Sherwood had long ago re- 
turned without her husband. Mrs. Sher- 
wood had moved away. Newshawk Norton 
dug up a neighbor who happened to re- 
member the name on the moving van 
which carted the Sherwood furniture. The 
moving company was persuaded to open 
its books, and there was the new address, 
in East Orange, N. J. under the name of 
Fuller, a Sherwood brother-in-law. News- 
hawk Norton hurried to East Orange, 
watched the Fuller house until he was con- 
vinced that the Sherwoods were there, 
although he caught no glimpse of Sher- 
wood himself. Then City Editor Barrett 
confided in William Duggan, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, who, it turned out, had 
been negotiating a $49,500 income tax lien 
with Sherwood through the latter’s at- 
torney but did not know where Sherwood 
was. Would Collector Duggan “play ball” 
with the American? He would. A rendez- 
vous with Sherwood and his lawyers was 
arranged in a Hoboken saloon, where 
Sherwood was safe from a New York con- 


tempt-of-court citatien (and $50,000 fine). 


Next morning the American burst out with 
the neatest, most spectacular scoop that 
Manhattan had seen in a long time. 

The American’s triumph did not end 
with finding Sherwood. Sheltered by his 


lawyer on one side and friendly Collector | 


Duggan (who called him “Russell’’) on the 
other, Sherwood would not talk much but 
he did make one statement that was burst- 


| 
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| TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 
| vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 





ATHLETES| 


Public Defender 





Rarity? Some shout “Eureka!” 
when they find one, others vow an 
honest sports editor is no rarity. A 


sports editor who leans backward to|| 
protect the Public from shoddy per- || 


formance in modern arenas, as does 
Sec Taylor of The Des Moines Register | 
and Tribune, wins the Public’s grati- 
tude. Easterners rate him high; Iowa 
fans rank him at the top. 





Sports Epiror “SEC” AND FRIEND 





Cited. Iowans love a battle, and 
Sec Taylor is their prophet. He can | 
smell a love match through a profes- 
sional athlete’s strongest hair-oil. His 
acumen and fearlessness led the CAR- | 
NEGIE FOUNDATION, in its re- | 
port on collegiate athletics, to link | 
The Register and Tribune sports sec- 
tion with the sports section of the | 
New York Herald-Tribune in a citation | 
commending the constructive excel- | 
lence of their policies toward amateur 
and professional sport. | 


Prophet. When All-American 
teams are chosen, Sec Taylor’s judg- | 
ments on football stars of the midwest 
sway the verdict. His “Man Friday” 
predicted correctly the results of 81.6} 
per cent of the country’s 500 most im- | 
portant college football games of the 
1932 season. He is a powerful influ- | 
ence in Big Ten football which means 
more to Iowans than the Big ‘Three. | 
He has predicted with 100 per cent 
accuracy, the result of every big prize | 
fight from Johnson-Jeffries (1910), | 
until Schmeling-Stribling (1931). His 
paragraphs are uppercuts, his verdicts | 
so airtight that fans don’t tell him, 
they ask him. 





Dough. All Iowans are sports-| 
men, and Iowa sportsmen have the} 
dough, even in these days of playing | 
close to the base, to back their judg- | 
ment. Precisely as Sec Taylor is 
their guide in sport, so the advertis- 
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* National average 6.4¢. 
*%*: What's your experience? Write us, 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


ing with implication. He denied that one ing columns of The Des Moines Regis- | Colli 
penny of the vast sums in his accounts had ter and Tribune guide their purchases. | Mac 
ever belonged to him. * Ra - assis’ 
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Winner 

“Overhead” is a familiar technical term 
in newspaper work. It describes a report 
flashed to a newspaper directly by com- 
mercial telegraph instead of through the 
regular channels of a wire service. For 
instance: on Decoration Day in the town 
of Walsenburg, Colo, 50 mi. south of 
Pueblo, Editor John B. Kirkpatrick of the 
World & Independent wired Associated 
Press in Denver that he wanted coverage 
of the Indianapolis automobile races (see 
p. 43). Presently AP wired its reply: 
WILL OVERHEAD WINNER OF IN- 
DIANAPOLIS RACES. Editor Kirk- 
patrick jumped with excitement. An hour 
later the World & Independent’s 1,750 
readers puzzled over an_ 8-column 
streamer: 

OVERHEAD WINS INDIANAPOLIS 
RACE 

The story, as edited by Editor Kirk- 
patrick, began: 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. (AP) — Will 
Overhead won the Indianapolis Memorial 
Day race today. At the 250 mile post 
Babe Stapp was leading the string of roar- 
ing cars, but gave way to Overhead on the 
last half of the 500 mile grind. 


Gimbels Tells All 

Extension screens ...2 for o4¢.... 
The frames are of wood and will 7 varp in 
time. But the joints are dovetailed so 
they'll stand a lot of slamming windows. 

Iceboxes.... You won't find chromium 
hinges; the shelves are lighter than you'd 
find at $19.85, but they’re heavy enough 
for average service.... 


Fabric gloves 44¢. ... We don’t be- | 
lieve they’re quite as smart as piqué and | 


organdy (at $1 and $1.95) but they’re 
much easier to wash. 

Naturally you won't find the exquisite 
tailoring but... . 

Thus last week the newspaper advertise- 
ments of Gimbels, big Manhattan depart- 
ment store, bitter rival of famed Macy’s. 
Astonished newsreaders were not left in 
the dark about such deprecating sales 
talk. Accompanying each layout was a 
statement headlined: GIMBELS TELLS 
THE WHOLE TRUTH! Excerpts: 

“For years on end we at Gimbels have 
been thinking that we were telling the 
truth. . . . But what we have been telling 
was, so to speak, ‘commercial truth’... . 
We told you that a certain portable phono- 
graph was light, that it had a good tone. 
carried so many records, came in several 
colors, and was very inexpensive. Those 
statements were absolutely accurate. We 
failed to tell you that because the phono- 
graph was light and was inexpensive. the 
motor was not strong enough to give more 
than a few seasons’ wear. Hereafter we 
will tell you this. In other words, all the 
truth and not just part of the truth... .” 

Also, Gimbels sales clerks would be re- 
quired to volunteer all facts, favorable 
and unfavorable, to customers; to insure 
accuracy, merchandise would be tested by 
Industrial By-Products & Research Corp 
of Philadelphia. 

Although no one at Gimbels would 
credit the idea to any individual, all ad- 
men recognized the handiwork of Kenneth 
Collins, high-priced publicist who quit 
Macy’s last November. was soon hired as 
assistant to President Bernard Gimbel. 
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Notice! the next time you stop at a “gas” station — that 
the better the equipment is, the more prompt and cour- 
teous will be the service. For many years Berger has 
designed and built better sheet steel equipment,* both 
stock and special, for America’s largest purveyors of 
“gas” and oil. Therefore, Berloy engineers have had an 
unusual opportunity to study the needs of this industry — 
attractiveness, cleanliness, convenience, utility, extreme 
durability and elimination of fire hazard. This exceptional 
experience, coupled with unmatched facilities for the 
fabrication of sheet steel, warrants first consideration of 


Berger whenever the purchase of equipment is undertaken. 





* * 
GREASE TRUCK RAG & WASTE BIN 


BERLOY 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON, O. 


Division of Republic Steel Corporation 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS BINS OFFICE FURNITURE WATER COOLER CABINETS 

DISPLAY UNITS SHELVING TIRE RACKS 

AIR CONDITIONING CABINETS LOCKERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED UNITS 
SPECIPL BREWERY EQUIPMENT OF ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 
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COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—6-CYLINDERS— i so-calle 
Offers many great advan- 450 a tically 


tages—Floating Power en- Aa 
gine mountings— Hydraulic os ar 
resi 


C., D i VY and 
pes _____ 9-TON DODGE CHASSIS—G-CYLINDERS— 2ton'trucus, pricedamazingly low! Thee | lav 
Has the same great advantages as the new Dodge 1'%-ton new trucks have the brute strength, sheer F luyer « 


model pictured above... but even sturdier in construction, POWwer and stamina to stand up even under buying. 
deeper frame, bigger brakes, 5-speed trans- abuse. They are so impressive in appeat- tem w h 


mission, helper springs . . . 136-inch wheel- $ ance that they command attention every- ieveral 
base, $795 — 165-inch wheelbase, $825—F.O. B. where. In every way, they are the greatest ih ip 
Factory, Detroit. truck values that Dodge has ever built! 10 Writ 
Compare them with any other trucks and over to 
see how much more Dodge gives you for fF become 
ia IT SAVES GAS AND OIL AND your money. Think of a low-priced truck J as some 
COMMERCIAL PANEL—6-CYLINDERS—Unusu- GIVES 30,000 MILES AND MORE . | with Valve Seat Inserts to save gas ani J part of 


ally big loading space. 119- ‘5A0 WITHOUT VALVE postpone valve grinding for 30,000 miles and discuste 





oo oe GRINDING more— Hydraulic Brakes— Roller Bearing Boat a 
; Universal Joints—Down Draft Carburetor system, 
és —Air Cleaner—and dozens of other refine- in the ¢ 
ments that add efficiency, prolong engine bill Wot 
life and foster economy. tion, thi 


Now Check These Low Prices The § 


Check these new low Dodge prices, then J ‘“? ma 
see your Dodge dealer for complete details. and bon 
New 1%4-ton Chassis, 131-inch wheelbase. . . .$4” bonds a 

157-inch wheelbase. . . .$52) New 


~ x : (Dual wheels at slight extra cost) . 
New 2-Ton Chassis, 136-inch wheelbase... .9/? able to 
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11%-TON CHASSIS AND CAB—6-CYLINDERS— 165-inch wheelbase... --$85 F any 
131-INCH WHEELBASE—Dodge 580 This little discovery is called a “valve seat insert.” It is a NewComm’IChassis 111%4-in. wheelbase. . . $3! any bon 


; m ple i that is inserted into Heavy Duty models up to 9 tons Pay- bany’s ( 
service. (Semi-trailer.above, ting of tremendously hard, tough alloy load —priced proportionately low. with th 


and its equipment extra.) the engine block—exhaust valves then “seat” against this ring. DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
, . . ae complet 
All Prices Quoted Are F. O. B. Factory, Detroit—Bumpers and Extra Equipment Additional DETROIT, MICHIGAN - 


furnishes complete truck 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Frankfurter v. Pupils 

Felix Frankfurter, Vienna-born Jew 
whose name shines brightest in the most 
famed law school of the U. S., had written 
alaw. The President had signed it. And 
last week every firm of corporation law- 
yers in the land, including nearly all the 
cleverest pupils of Harvard’s Professor 
Frankfurter, sidetracked most of their 
other business to find a way to finance 
U. S. industry without disrupting the ex- 
isting financial system. They could not; 
their professor had out-smarted them 
(“with diabolical brilliance”); and some 
were vexed. 

Some were even alarmed. As far as they 
could see at first glance—and they had 











Acme 
FELIX FRANKFURTER 
He gave new laws to Capital 


been trained to see through any law—the 
so-called Securities Act had made it prac- 
tically impossible for any corporation to 
raise any new capital. 

President Roosevelt started out to get 
’ law which would effectively tell the 
buyer of a bond or a stock what he was 
buying, and thereby put an end to a sys- 
tem which permitted fraud & folly. After 
several ridiculous attempts had been made 
to write the Securities Act it was turned 
over to Professor Frankfurter, who did not 
hecome the New Deal’s Attorney General 
’s some had expected, but is nevertheless 
part of the Brain Trust. Felix Frankfurter, 
disgusted with much of the “American 
System,” had reason to rejoice last weck 
in the almost unanimous opinion that his 
bill would change, quite beyond recogni- 
tion, the whole machinery of finance 

The Securities Act can be considered in 
wo main parts: 1) Issuing new stocks 
and bonds; 2) buying & selling stocks and 
bonds already issued. 

New Capital. Will any corporation be 
able to raise any more money? Before 
any bonds or stocks can be issued, a com- 
pany’s directors must sign and “register” 
with the Federal Trade Commission a 
complete account of the company’s affairs 





If any “material” fact is misstated or if 
any “material” fact is omitted, each direc- 
tor is liable for the loss incurred by a 
buyer of the security. Few lawyers were 
prepared to advise businessmen last week 
that they could afford to take any such 
chance. 

In last Sunday’s New York Times, 
Braintruster Adolf Augustus Berle Jr., 
onetime infant prodigy. now railroad ad- 
viser to the R. F. C.. came out with an 
explanation of Braintruster Frankfurter’s 
bill. He said directors need not be scared 
if they “relied” honestly upon the state- 
ments of accountants, engineers and other 
experts. But the bill provides that each 
director must personally know that the 
accountants and experts were capable of 
making an accurate report, etc. Further- 
more, since they are equally liable for all 
losses, it remained to be seen whether 
accountants and experts would dare to 
take the chance of going into bankruptcy 
and jail for any mistake they might make. 
And, in any case, Felix Frankfurter’s ex- 
pupils who are now corporation lawyers 
doubted whether “experts” could supply 
all the information which directors would 
have to sign. 

Forecast. After a week of fretting, 
many lawyers believed the results might 
be as follows: 

1) Big private bankers would continue 
to issue securities for the biggest and best 
known corporations whose directors would 
be reasonably safe in signing information 
supplied by the most famed accountants 
and experts who could, if brought to court, 
show they had tried their best to put their 
honest opinion about a great company into 
figures.* 

2) But (since, under the new law, 20 
days must elapse between a banker's agree- 
ment to take a company’s securities and 
the re-sale to the public) no banker would 
make a “firm” deal with a company. The 
banker would become merely a distributive 
agent for the corporation’s securities— 
i. e. the banker would not contract to 
supply a corporation with cash. 

3) Small cat & dog bankers would con- 
tinue to float cat & dog securities—since 
they would have little capital and less 
reputation to lose. 

4) Capital would be extremely difficult 
to raise for the multitude of middle-sized 
honest companies. Thus most middle-sized 
bankers would quit the underwriting busi- 
ness. 

5) The big underwriting bankers would 
cease to have salesmen (some firms fired 
their salesmen last week). Other bankers 
would turn themselves into organizations 
of salesmen, avoiding the re sponsibility of 
dealing in their ‘curities and with 
little capital to lose if anything should go 
wrong 

6) The prospectuses of new 
would be so voluminous that no investor 
could possibly read them—so that. while 
securities would be created with greater 
care, the investor would actually know 
less than ever what he was buying. (“Sum- 
maries” will be very risky.) 


Own Sé 


issues 


*As everyone knows, accounting is not an 
exact science. In every big balance sheet there 
s room for honest difference of opinion 
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Buying & Selling. The country might 
conceivably get on without new securities 
but what worried the bankers even 
more last week was the section applying 
to sale of securities already issued, for 
flotations of new issues have dwindled to 
practically nothing in the last three years. 
Stocks & bonds now outstanding do not 
have to be registered with the Federal 
Trade Commission, but a seller is liable 
for damages if his representations, either 
oral or written, are misleading because 
of an omission of any material fact. 

Bankers and brokers therefore prac- 
tically ceased making any representations 
about stocks and bonds. Salesmen twiddled 
their thumbs. They could take orders to 
buy & sell (and thus the stock exchanges 
continued at full blast), but they hesitated 
to recommend a stock or urge the pur- 
chase of a bond if it involved use of the 


ADOLF AUGUSTUS BERLE jr. 


Honest? Prove it. 


mails or interstate commerce. Of course 
they advised old clients whom they could 
trust. for it was the racketeer, the sue-&- 
settle people, who would save every scrap 
of a firm’s written matter waiting for a 
chance to trip it up, that Wall Street feared 
most. Many firms ceased or radically al 
tered their “market letters. 

Significance. There must always be a 
risk in buying or in selling a security. In 
the past, too much of the risk has been 
passed on to the buyer. The purpose of 
the Securities Act is obviously to place 
the largest part of the risk with the seller 

While lawyers wrestle with the imme- 
diate problem of what their banking and 
brokerage clients can or dare do, the Brain 
rust has no doubt that, out of the Act 
a new and better system will be evolved 
to supply the financial needs in Industry 
With such purposes, neither Professor 
Frankfurter’s ¢x-pupils nor any 
banker quarreled. 

Pending court decisions (which must 
interpret nearly every clause in the bill) 
Braintruster Berle, in his New York 
Times article, gave comfort to business- 
men by announcing that the New Deal 
would put no honest man in jail. (Honest 
men need worry only about their ability 
to prove themselves honest.) Finally, 


good 
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there is behind the Securities Act a strong 
reminder that a corporation is not a thing 
which anybody has a “right” to create but 
that it should be created by the state “only 
when there is some reasonable likelihood 
in statecraft . . . that it will be a useful 
organism.” Ultimately, nation-wide cor- 
porations should be created (and con- 
trolled) by the Federal Government. The 
present bill gives the Federal (only really 
effective government) its first real control. 

Frankfurter. It was good Republican 
Henry Lewis Stimson, Secretary of War 
under President Taft, who first took Felix 
Frankfurter to Washington. As a U. S. 
attorney Lawyer Stimson had been vastly 
impressed with his ruddy, nervous little 
assistant who still had an accent when he 
came to him shortly after graduation from 
the Harvard Law School in 1906. Felix 
Frankfurter stayed long enough in Wash- 
ington to gain the respect of President 
Wilson (who called him from Harvard in 
1918 to head the War Labor Policies 
Board) and, more important, the lasting 
friendship of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

When the “brain trust” was being 
formed during last year’s campaign Presi- 
dent Roosevelt naturally included the man 
who had divided Harvard into two camps 
—Frankfurter and anti-Frankfurters. An- 
glo-Saxon-minded defenders of common 
law and the case system of teaching it de- 
plored his long lectures on administrative 
and constitutional law. The Frankfurters 
pointed with pride to the way he sent his 
pupils home to wrangle for weeks over 
one of his neat, sharp questions. Put in 
an abrupt, jerky voice, they were usually 
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questions of broad social significance. Pub- 
lic-minded, unselfish, a disciple of Liberals 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis, Felix Frankfurter has 
turned down a seat on the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court and partnerships in firms 
worth $200,000 a year. Now 50, a man 
with a perpetually crisp, alert expression, 
and a charming wife, he will take a leave 
of absence next year 


Downtown 

Last week in business districts through- 
out the land the following was news: 
@ Henry Ford filed a balance sheet with 
New Hampshire’s secretary of state. 
Wholly owned by Mr. & Mrs. Ford and 
Son Edsel, Ford Motor Co. publishes no 
earnings; its profits or losses can be esti- 
mated only from the annual statements 
required by a few States. In 1930 the 
statement indicated a profit of $44,000,- 
000, in 1931 a loss of $53,000.000, in 1932 
a loss of $57,000.000. But even at the end 
of last year Ford Motor assets were 
$664.000,000, nearly one-half of it in cash, 
securities or receivables. 
@ Hard on the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s order to strike Allied Chemical 
& Dye from the trading list because of 
President Orlando Weber’s passion for 
secret bookkeeping (Timer, June 5), came 
the formation of a committee representing 
more than one-fourth of the outstanding 
stock to bring Mr. Weber to terms. 
Headed by Charles W. Nichols, a big in- 
dividual holder, the committee included 
President Gordon Auchincloss of Solvay 
American Investment Corp., whose chief 
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ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 
SHEETS: For Automobile 


If the evaporator and freezing compartments of your 
electric refrigerator are equipped with genuine ALLE- 
GHENY METAL, you can be assured that this beautiful 


mirror-smooth alloy will permanently withstand the 


Bodies, Metallic Furniture 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
i 3 





attacks of rust and corrosion ... give more efficient 
freezing ... enable you to store foods without danger of 
metallic taint . . . permanently guard against staining 
and chipping ... ALLEGHENY METAL you see, is 
not a plated metal but an ever-brilliant metal that 


actually improves with use. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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asset is 20% of Allied’s stock, Bankers 
Grayson Mallet-Prevost Murphy, E. Ro- 
land Harriman and Francis M. Weld. They 
plan to drum up more proxies, oust four 
directors (three of whom are Mr. Weber's 
hirelings) at a special stockholders’ meet- 
ing fortnight before Aug. 23, the date set 
for Allied’s removal from trading. 

@. National Distillers Products Corp. was 
reported to be dickering for Overholt Dis- 
tillery whose chief assets are a famed 
name and 35,000 barrels of rye whiskey. 
Added to its stock of 700,000 cases, the 
Overholt supply would give National Dis- 
tillers 70% of all U. S. bonded whiskey. 
Promptly denied were Toronto rumors 
that National Distillers was about to com- 
bine. with Canada’s Hiram Walker- 
Gooderham & Worts, Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol, Distillers Corp.-Seagrams and 
Brewers & Distillers in a huge continental 
whiskey merger. 

@ In Atlantic City, Neptune Trust Co.’s 
bank building was being renovated for an 
opening this week as a beer garden. Beer 
will be stored in the cool vaults. 

@ President Kenneth Raleigh Kingsbury 
of Standard Oil of California announced 
that his company will buy a substantial 
interest in San Francisco’s Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank, owned by his jape- 
loving friends, the Brothers Fleishhacker 
Mortimer and Herbert. An indirect Rocke- 
feller entry into West Coast banking, the 
deal will finance an expansion program 
which includes acquisition of 15 banks 
throughout branch-banking California. 

@ On a heavy demand from fabricators 
copper rose on four consecutive days to 
8¢ a pound, up 60% from the year’s low. 
Anaconda stock jumped to $18 and Ken- 
necott to $21. Their lows had been re- 
spectively $5 and $7.38. 

@ Mack Trucks asked the New York 
Transit Commission for permission to buy 
from Samuel Rosoff, fabulous Russian- 
born subway builder, $550.000 of pre- 
ferred stock in his franchise to run busses 
on Manhattan’s tst and 2nd Avenues. Mr 
Rosoff, who wangled the franchise, will 
probably retain the company’s $50,000 of 
common stock. 

@ Pullman Corp. received an order for 
soo steel box cars from Chicago Great 
Western R. R. Last vear all U. S. car 


builders sold a total of 386 cars. 
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Extended Tycoon 

Last week in Tampa, Fla. Barron Giff 
Collier.* famed organizer of car card ad- 
vertising, virtually declared himself bank- 
rupt. He did not use the exact word. 
What he said was that he could not pay 
all his debts immediately and wanted a 
moratorium. He thus became first U. S. 
tycoon to take advantage of the new bank- 
ruptcy law which President Hoover signed 
the day before he left office. 

Barron Collier’s procedure under the 
law was to submit a list of his liabilities 
and his assets to a Federal judge and ask 
for a meeting with his creditors. He owed 
$9,000,000 to his own companies and $4. 
500,000 to banks and other creditors. He 
valued his assets at $37,000,000. When 
the creditors meet, a majority of them 
may decide 1) to settle privately with Mr. 
Collier at so much on the dollar; 2) to 


*No kin to the founders of Collier’s magazine. 
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Why Don’t Taxes Come Down 
with Incomes? 


Tus average man’s tax in relation 
to his income has more than doubled 
since 1929. Federal, state, and local 
governments, in competing for 
sources of revenue, have fastened on 
the shoulders of the American peo- 
ple the burden of an annual tax bill 
of 10 billion dollars. This is a quar- 
ter of the national income. 

Taxes on utilities are heavy. Elec- 
tric light and power companies pay 
more than $210,000,000 a year in 
taxes. During the past two decades, 
taxes on electric companies have 
increased twice as fast as their 
electric revenues. 

Taxes on the Associated Gas 
and Electric System last year 
amounted to $8,564,000, an in- 
crease of 16% over 1931. At the 
same time, the System’s gross op- 
erating revenues decreased 7}. 

If this $8,564,000 could have 
been passed along to customers 
instead of to governing bodies, it 


would have been sufficient to sup- 
ply free electric service for a year to 
nearly a quarter million residential 
customers. 

Excessive taxation has been called 
the greatest obstacle to business re- 
covery. Although unemployment 
relief has been a necessary addition- 
al expense, there are unnecessary 
and illogical government activities 
which must be eliminated if govern- 
ment costs are.to bear any reason- 
able relation to people’s incomes. 


Per Cent Taxes Increase Twice as Fast 


Increase As Revenues of Electric Companies 
2000, 
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“APPEARED THIS WEEK— 
the first issue of University, ten- 
tatively begun as a quarterly. 


Price: 25c. Fat (96 pages), typo- 
graphically neat, University includes 
a dozen pages of campus humor 
bought from undergraduate funny- 
books; a novelette and a short story; 
a profusion of cartoons; sports by 


famed Grantland Rice; humorous 
sketches by such sureiire Life con- 
tributors as Robert Benchley, Mar- 
garet Fishback, Gurney Williams, 
Montague Glass, Sam Hellman. 
Good feature: a portfolio of informal 
pictures of campus celebrities.”’ 
(Trme, May 29.) 


Buy Your Copy of 


UNIVERSITY 


Edited By and For College People 


Published by LIFE Magazine, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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try to collect in full by granting an ex- 
tension of time or 3) to force Mr. Collier 
into bankruptcy and get what they can 
from the ensuing legal wrangle. 

Barron Collier loudly proclaimed to 
the Press last week that he was entirely 
solvent, that his companies have produced 
an average profit of $2,500,000 ‘annually 
for the last ten years. “Therefore,” said 
he, “during the extension I seek, all of 
my obligations ... should be paid in 
full.” 

Best known Collier company is Barron 
G. Collier, Inc. which he founded in 
Memphis at the age of 17. He was then 
in charge of the city’s street lighting and 
he grew bored with staring at the wall 
space in trolley cars. Why not plaster the 
space with ballyhoo posters? Within a few 
years the boy was soliciting contracts from 
| ene 


i at 
} 








© Kevstone 
BARRON GIFT COLLIER 
His creditors pondered three courses. 


trolley owners all over the country. To- 
day his company is the biggest card adver- 
tising firm in the world. It plasters thov- 
sands of vehicles with posters allegedly 
seen by 1,200,000,000 people per month. 
He heads a string of affiliated advertising 
firms, several utility concerns and a group 
of Florida development companies. He 
entertains elaborately, owns a_ country 
home next to John D. Rockefeller’s at 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. and a castle near 
Baden Baden which he bought from the 
Krupps. 

In 1915 the boy-grown-rich grew 4s 
bored with Florida swamps as he had with 
undecorated trolley cars. So he bought up 
a million and a half acres of Florida, mud 
and all. Before he got through he had 
acquired 14 hotels, built roads, railroads, 
towns, schools, banks, telephone systems, 
and opened a steamship line to Havana. 

Mr. Collier has also enjoyed speeding 
past traffic cops in Manhattan. This he 
was enabled to do when John F. Hylan, 
then Mayor of New York, appointed him 
special deputy police commissioner, t0 
launch an advertising campaign against 
street accidents. He invented Aunty J. 
Walker, a miniature policewoman with 4 
night stick and fetching bonnet, and put 
her in the corner of his posters to ad- 
monish pedestrians to stop jay walking. 
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TIME 


A Message to Investors 


This is NOT a strictly selective market in which certain stocks can be safely sold and 
others purchased in their stead, merely on the basis of statistical information. 


Do not be misled by claims that statistics can foretell which stocks will benefit 


most by inflation—this is not known to anyone at this time. 


It is never so important for you to know which stocks to buy as to know WHICH 
METHODS to follow in determining WHEN to buy and sell. 


O KNOW WIEN to buy and sell—that 

is what you, as an investor or trader, 

want to know—if you are to benetit 

by today’s opportunities. Have you 
been able to protect your capital—and make it 
gow during the last three years? Did you 
profit by the market rise following the bank 
moratorium? Did you purchase stocks before 
the spring market rise? 


If not, the A. W. Wetsel method of invest 
ing and trading can open up new prolit oppor 
tunities for you. 


Financial losses, as you know, are caused by 
lack of knowledge as to WHEN to se//, Financial 
profits, if they are to be taken regularly, re 
quire a knowledge of WHEN to byyv and WHEN 
to se//. How, then, is such knowledge to be 


gained 


Have Statistics Failed ? 


lor years, investors, seeking a way to inter 
pret market action in advance, undertook to 
forecast price movements through statistical 
studies. They corralled balance sheets, earning 
statements, figures of every conceivable kind 
relating to industries and business conditions. 
\s long as cdnditions were ‘normal’’ such 
istics were accepted in many quarters as 
ble forecasting factors. Yet their very in 
adequacy was misleading, as has been so thor 
proven during the last three years. 


lor instance, when U. S. Steel was earning 
21a share, it was considered a conservative 
stment—actually called ‘too cheap” at 


Later, just after the company had _ issued 
astatement showing the largest deficit in its 
history, the stock rose from around $26 to $49 
within a month’s time. 


What set of statistics possibly could have 
foretold what ACTUALLY happened? 


The answer is that statistics are not con 
clusive forecasting factors. They are records 
that, in themselves, are incomplete, and, there 
fore, unreliable guides. And, just as they have 
failed throughout the depression period, they 
cannot be relied upon to tell you WHEN to bry 
and sel’ during the recovery period—nor can 
they consistently tell you wuicH security. 


A Dependable Forecasting 
Method 


Market prices, it now is widely recognized 
are governed by forces within the market itself. 
\nd only through correct interpretation of the 
tect of these technical factors can price 
movements and changing trends be foretold 
with an assuring degree of accuracy. 


It, therefore, behooves the investor and 
trader to either (1) make diligent analysis of 
ll the forces governing market prices or (2) 
employ the guidance of an independent invest 
Ment counsel who through proven experience 


and constant application accurately can inter Seek and Get Timely Advice 


pret these technical factors for him. In this 
way, and this way only, can you obtain maxi The results you get from Investment Counsel 
mum protection and profits. are measurable in dollars—you are not seeking 
glittering generalities. Therefore, the following 


Such a service is offered by this organization POW R ng SE 
- warning is given: 


of investment counselors, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. A. W. W etsel, who, devel Do not permit present money making opportunities 
oped the astute Wetsel method of forecasting to cause you to be careless in your market operations 
market trends and price changes through in The recent upswing in prices does not yet indicate a 
terpretation of those Technical Factors which selective market 
govern security prices The term inflation used in regard to security prices 
may prove to be highly misleading 

lhis V ital information fortihies your financ ial Statistical methods that failed throughout the de 
position in declining markets. It tells you i pression to reveal which stocks would decline ani 
advance of a rising market at WHAT pric e to which would resist the decline, are unlikely to point out 
avy satel tadin oon Wont 40 1] which stocks will lead in the recovery and which will 

« c 5 4 sell. 


not 


The art of investing, having passed the 
The A. W. Wetse/l Record period of bare statistical deductions, now 
app One hes al 4 ienc Cc You h ive a fi ht to 

Recall, for a moment, the following dates expect and get dependable and timely advi 
and what you did then. Check your record 
with this abbreviated RECOR D of Wetsel mar 
ket forecasts. Wetsel Technical Factors foretold 


rom the institution and individual with 
large estate problems to the small investor and 
trader anxious to build up his holdings or 
recoup losses, there is an A. W. Wetsel service 
suited to the needs of every type of investor 
and trader. 


the October, 1920, break in September—and 
on October 7 of that year 


the break of May, 1030, when others proclaimed tl 
market was definitely on its way t normaley 


statistics indicated teced Improvement, br. Wetec Send for Booklet Explaining 
holdings Netmenean’ el“ This Profitable Method 


pine ney ‘oat Ms ging « Investors and traders desiring to take ad 


the rising market of last summer (on July 9), i vantage of present opportune conditions are 
time when statistically the country was at the lowest . . . ¢ . ‘ 
hich ‘tis ~) invited to call at our offices, if convenient, or to 
point. And at which time most investors overlooked 3 < 
a major opportunity for fortifying their positions and send for our widely read booklet, ‘‘How to 
making profit Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
the market rise following the bank moratorium. Growth .. . Through Trading.” Clearly 
Viter udvising clients to tay out of the market during — and simply it points out how to avoid methods 
Fe ruary, specifi ” in’ recommendations were that cause losses, exposes half-truths and fal 
issued on February ind on March t. Profits were “ ; - t . ia 
taken after sensational rise following the reopening of | lacies that have caused losses of untold millions 
the Exchange and explains this common sense approach to 
the beginning of the spring market rise. Purchases the sound philosophy making for success in 
again being made on _— 14-17—two to five day investing and trading. It shows how to get 
lor to th sen on ris following the gol . . c *¢ 6 . 
P 5 Rect cee tne . ” oll maximum protection, fortify yourself against 
impending deep reactions to make profits in 


embargo 
T : . today’s market. 
These instances are given because the dates iad as 


and what they signify are so well remembered. Send for it today. See for yourself how you 
But, they also emphasize the necessity for fore- can increase your -profit ratio with maximum 
casting short swings, which may aggregate protection. No cost or obligation—simply fill 
even more profits. in and mail the coupon. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without 

obligation, your analyt Name 
ical booklet, “How to 
Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its 
Growth . . . Through 
Trading.” City 


\ddress 





Thrifty housewives begin refilling 


fruit jars... anew season brings new 


] 


opportunity to homes and market 


plas es. 


Fresh fruits fromthe South, 
East West 
Cleveland food 


car-loads and trucks. Progress 


and roll into 


terminals in 


and profit follow. 


(ction is the order of the 
day. Changing seasons and 
“new deals” bring new oppor- 
tunities to strengthen and to 
revive outlets of distribution 
... to find new and favorable 


plant sites. 


An area of central import- 
ance... the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District... offers its 
full share of these opportun- 
ities today. To those contem- 
plating new activities here, 
Central United National Bank 
of Cleveland—centrally plae- 
ed among the diversified busi- 
ness activities of the district 

makes available banking 
facilities which help in meet- 
ing central opportunities with 


a central point of view. 


CENTRAL UNITED 


NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 
mE Member of the Federal Reserve System 
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| Investment Trusts 

When he bobbed up in Wall Street two 
years ago with control of a few invest. 
ment trusts no one knew very much about 
Wallace Groves except that he had made 
some money in Baltimore in a chain of 
small loan companies. His Yosemite Hold. 
ing Corp. controlled Chain & General 
Equities which in turn controlled Bane. 
america-Blair-sponsored Interstate Equi- 
ties. He bought into Distributors Group, 
Inc.. one of the biggest fixed trust selling 
organizations in the U. S. He bought into 
Allied General which was both a trust and 
a selling organization. Late last year he 
formed Equity Corp. to take over Yosem- 
ite, the tail that wagged his mongrd 
dog. By this time Wall Street was aware 
that Wallace Groves was about 4o anda 
onetime lawyer. Last week when he sold 
control of Equity Corp. it learned that 
he had no plans for the future. Wall 
Street guessed that that might be all it 
was ever to know of Wallace Groves. 

It was different with Equity Corp., for 
that had been bought by David Mer: 
wether Milton, a young lawyer who mar 
ried Abby, daughter of John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr., shortly after he defended 
her on a speeding charge. He works for the 
comfortable old firm of Satterlee & Cap 
field but like his father-in-law his outside 
interests are real estate and finance. About 
the time that the father-in-law was launch- 
ing Rockefeller Center, David Milton 
launched a swank East River apartment 
house for which Mr. Rockefeller loaned 
him $1,000.000. And about the time Mr. 
Rockefeller woke up to the fact that le 
was the biggest stockholder of Chase Na- 
tional Bank, David Milton bought an in- 
vestment trust. It was a nice little trust 
with $400,000 in assets. Last January he 

| picked up another. By acquiring Equity 
last week he became president of a $7- 
50¢C.000 concern with the simplifying of 
Wallace Grove’s ornate structure as his 
chief job. 


Climbing steadily with transactions 
running well over 5,000,000 shares a diy 
the stockmarket last week reached the 
levels of October 1931. Reports of Wash 
ington apprehension, a Congressional te- 
volt and = sluggishness in commodities 
dulled the pace at the end, but three 
months of the New Deal bull market had 
wiped out nearly two years’ losses. Nont 
were happier than investment trust mar- 
agers who had helplessly watched their 
portfolios shrink to the point where assets 
did not fully cover the liabilities of theit 
preferred stocks and bonds, let alone thei! 
common stocks. By last week most trusts 
were well above water, and managers (e- 
voutly hoped that the market would ho 
at least until June 30 (half-year state 
ments) so that once again they could sins 
a song of success to their patient stock 
holders. 4 

Estates of four Chicago tycoons whit’ 
had been practically erased by slumpint 
stocks and taxes were last week back t 
their former importance. Those of W! 
liam Wrigley Jr. (gum) and Joseph Leite! 
(coal) were larger than when they die¢ 
Richard Teller Crane Jr.’s plumbing for 
tune had doubled to $10,000.000. _Julits 
Rosenwald’s (Sears, Roebuck) _ hi 
jumped $20,000,000 since the inventol} 
was filed. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Air France 

Last week was a busy one for Pierre 
Cot, France’s Air Minister. He broke 
ground at Le Bourget Airdrome for the 
transformation of the field into a luxurious 
air station, since the military air base had 
been transferred to Villacoublay. He 
climbed alone into a little training plane. 
in which he had been taking twice-weekly 
flying lessons, thrice circled the field, made 
a dozen figure-8’s and a neat landing to 
get a pilot’s license, first to be issued to 
a French cabinet minister. And he signed 
an order merging France’s five big airlines 
into a single subsidized company named 
Air France, in which the government will 
hold 25% of the capital stock. 

Air France will be composed of Aéro- 
postale which operates to South America; 
Air Union to London and Brussels; Air 
Orient to Syria, India, Indo-China; Cidna 
to the Balkans; Farman to Berlin and 
Amsterdam. They will share a subsidy of 
155,000,000 francs for this year, 150,- 
000,000 next year. All companies opposed 
the unification, but M. Cot was insistent. 
His announced reason was economy, 
eventual reduction of subsidies. A more 
plausible reason was the Government’s de- 
sire for a united front in the hot competi- 
tion against Great Britain’s Imperial Air- 
ways, Germany’s Luft Hansa, U. S.’s Pan 
American Airways for air trade routes in 
Latin America and the Far East. 











° 








Scarf 

Samuel Levin, president of the Hartford 
Glider Club, was enjoying a ride in the 
forward cockpit of a two-seater Curtiss- 
Wright Junior one day last week over 
Hartford, Conn. when suddenly the motor 
quit, the plane’s nose pulled up steeply. 
Sam Levin had enough experience in 
gliders to know that a stall, a spin, prob- 
ably a crash were imminent. He glanced 
hastily backward at Pilot Frederick T. 
Hawes seated in the rear cockpit just for- 
ward of the pusher-type motor. Pilot 
Hawes’s eyes were half closed, his tongue 
protruded. He was being strangled by his 
scarf which was being wound around the 
hub of the propeller. Alert Gliderman 
Levin connected the dual controls in the 
front cockpit, grasped the joystick, kicked 
the rudder pedals, leveled and landed the 
airplane. Safe on the ground he looked 
again to Pilot Hawes, found him uncon- 
scious. Unlike Dancer Isadora Duncan, 
who died when her scarf caught in a wheel 
of her automobile, Pilot Hawes came to. 


«— 


Flights & Flyers 

Zilch. Lieut.-Commander Francis Mon- 
toe Hawks flew nonstop across the U. S 
lat week in 134 hr., four hours faster 
than the previous nonstop record which 
he also held. Commander Hawks held the 
controls for a little less than one-third 
ot the time—the first two hours out of 
Los Angeles, the last two hours before 
landing in Brooklyn. The rest of the time, 
the ship was guided by “Mr. Zilch,’ Com- 
mander Hawks’s name for a robot pilot 
built by George De Besson, California en- 
Sineer, Said Pilot Hawks: “The only 
ttouble was I got sleepy.” 
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SPEEDS FACTS ‘x. 


TO EXECUTIVES = 


CLIENTS SERVED 


Manufacturers 

Wholesalers 

Retailers 

Branch Offices 

‘Public Utilities 

Government Departments 
—Federal, State, 
County, City 

Insurance Companies— 
Fire, Life, Casualty 

Transportation Compa- 
nies — Land, Air, Water 

Financial Institutions 

Hospitals 

Social Research Organi- 
zations 

Public Institutions 

Trade Associations 

Accountants 

Statisticians 

Advertising Agencies 

Newspapers 

Publishers 

Market Analysts 





An International Tabulating Service Bureau Installation 


OW — without instclling any equip- 
ment — you can get comprehensive 
reports and detailed analyses . . . when 
you want them... in the form you want 
them... with the accuracy that the Elec- 
tric Accounting Method assures ... pre- 
pared by a new department of IBM. This 
is the function of the International Tabu- 
lating Service Bureau. 
No longer need vital reports be delayed 
+ + » nor your accounting and statistical 
organizations overburdened with peak 
loads. Let the Bureau take over the work 
and give you accurate results — quickly 
and at low cost. 


The entire line of International Electric Tabulating and Ac- 
counting Machines is available in the Bureau’s offices. You can 
employ any single one of these devices for a definite electric 
accounting procedure or, if necessary, all of them... by minutes, 
hours, days, or on a monthly contract basis ... to handle special 
jobs or all your accounting and statistical work. 


Confidential treatment of data is guaranteed. 


Operating offices are maintained in all principal cities. For 
details, write for folder I-1144. 


The tremendous advance made in accounting methods will be shown 
by IBM at its exhibit in the General Exhibits Group, Century of 
Progress, Exposition, Chicago, June 1st—November Ist. 


International Industrial Scales 


General Offices 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y 
OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS 


International Business Machines Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales ond Store Equipment 


SINK 


INTERNATIONAY 
NACHINE? ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


* 
Canadian Division 
300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT 
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“Iron Fireman 


cut our fuel costs 767," 


. . says Howard A. Mullett, President 
Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwaukee 


“One Bradley Sprayhead 

replaces 20 Faucets’’ is 

the mechanical principle 

on which the success of 

this alert company is 

based. Being progressive, 

they welcomed the Iron 

Fireman representative, who made a survey of 

their boiler room. They have just finished their 

second season of Iron Fireman heating. Result: 

Fuel costs reduced from an average of $1500 a 

year to an average of $402.20 a year, an annual 
saving of $1147.80 or 76 per cent. 

‘Iron Fireman more than paid for itself out 

of savings the first year,’’ writes Mr. Mullett. 

Can you afford to waste what Iron Fireman 

users are saving? Ask for free survey and report 

on what Iron Fireman can do for you, what it 

costs, and terms of payment. Use the coupon. 


This Iron Fireman has been 
installed 2 years. The first year 
it more than paid for itself. 
The second year it earned 


its Owners over $1100. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


C) Send literature 
L) Residence 


Please survey my heating plant. 


T ype of business 
Name 


Address 





TIME 


Bullet. Two months ago at Lake Garda, 
Italy, stocky little Francesco Agello, 30, 
sole survivor of Italy’s 1931 Schneider 
Cup team, whipped the seaplane Red Bul- 
let over the course for a new world rec- 
ord of 423.7 m.p.h. A month later his 
chief, Colonel Mario Bernasconi, was 
timed unofficially at 434 m.p.h. Last week 
Warrant Officer Agello, leader of the 
speed school, tried the course again in his 
Red Bullet. Timing cameras, again un- 
official, caught his speed at 440 m.p.h. 


es 


Second Try 

With a shrug of resignation the dis- 
patcher at Le Bourget airdrome switched 
off the floodlights which had _ blazed 
through the night. From Tempelhof weary 
newsmen dragged themselves off to bed. 
At Croydon the telephone operator made 
a last effort to raise remote stations, silent 
because of Whitsunday. At Floyd Bennett 
Field, New York, pessimism deepened to 
despair. It was 40 hours since Jimmie 
Mattern had rocketed off the mile-long 
concrete runway, and there was no word 
of his landing. His fuel must have run 
out at least ten hours ago. 

It was a prodigious job that Jimmie 
Mattern had undertaken—to fly alone 
around the world and try to break Post & 
Gatty’s 84-day record—but hardly anyone 
expected him to fail in the first jump 
across the Atlantic. He had done that 
once before, and neatly, with the same 
engine and parts of the same Lockheed 
plane. That was last year when he and 
Bennett Griffin first tried to beat the Post- 
Gatty record. They cracked up in landing 
when a Russian field turned out to be a 
bog; but first they had made a superb 
jump from Newfoundland to Berlin, 
whence they took off nearly 11 hr. ahead 
of Post & Gatty’s schedule. 

The ship had been rebuilt around the 
old engine, propeller and tanks, with fusel- 
age, wings & tail surfaces taken from an- 
other plane which had once made a record 
flight to Buenos Aires. The whcele was 
painted red-white-&-blue with the mark- 
ings of an eagle in flight, and named Cen- 
tury of Progress. (Mattern’s backers were 
H. B. Jameson and Hayden R. Mills of 
Chicago.) A_ big, blond, curly-headed 
Texan, onetime trapdrummer, seasoned 
pilot, Mattern was in the pink of condi- 
tion. Besides a half dozen oranges he car- 
ried two gaily painted vacuum bottles of 
hot water given him by Artist George 
Luks. One was labeled “Happy,” the other 
“Landings.” “See you in a week,” were 
his parting words. ... 

It was two days nearly to the minute 
after his take-off that word reached the 
U. S. of Mattern’s safety in Norway. 
About 600 mi. out from Newfoundland he 
had hit stormy weather and the far more 
vicious hazard of ice. Throughout a night 
“which seemed like a year” he fought 
thunderstorms, with ice on his wings 
nearly forcing him“into the sea. He lost 
his course, missed England & Scotland 
completely, discovered himself over the 
coast of Norway which he was not pre- 
pared to navigate. With fuel running low, 
he picked out a landing spot in an island 
—Jomfruland—7o mi. southwest of Oslo. 
There he lost 18 precious hours before get- 
ting gasoline from the mainland. Off again, 
he paused for a brief moment at Oslo, 
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then tore across the Baltic 1,100 mi. to 
Moscow where he landed three hours 
ahead of Post & Gatty’s time. 

Although he was haggard, his eyes blood- 
shot, Mattern permitted himself only a 
two-hour nap at Moscow. He worked over 
his plane slowly and painstakingly with 
Soviet mechanics under brilliant ground- 
flares, and had increased his lead to five 
hours when, shortly after midnight (third 
day) he whipped out of Moscow into the 
eastern moonlight. However his time 
across the Urals to Omsk was compara- 
tively slow and he lost a considerable part 








Underwood & Underwood 
Jimmie MATTERN 


“See you in a week.” 


of his lead. Then, apparently deciding to 
content himself with an unprecedented 
solo performance regardless of beating 
Post & Gatty, he rested in Omsk (where 
the others had not even landed) before 
heading for Novosibirsk, Irkutsk to 
Khabarovsk, jumping-off point to Alaska 
and home. 


“PACK UP AND GO” 


Don't let shifting foreign exchange values 
prevent you from taking that planned 


EUROPEAN TRIP 


OUR SINGLE ADVANCE PAYMENT enables 
you to travel in the class to which you are ac- 
customed, and to take advantage of lew 
steamship fares and reduced cost itineraries. 





Wy ite for our free booklet. State pr efer ence for port of 
departure—New York, Boston, Montreal or Quebec. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


248A Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


r tours may be 





Corporate Financing and 
Security Transactions 
Affected by 
“SECURITIES ACT OF 1933” 


Indexed, unabridged copy of law and opinion by Reputable 
Attorney in booklet embodying liabilities of corporations, 


their officers and directors, accountants, appraisers, at 
torneys, dealers, engineers, underwriters and others; 4 
remedies afforded investors. 50c per copy remit by 
money order. 


JOSEPH MILLS 
152 West 42nd Street New York City 
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THe NAME AND NATURE OF POETRY— 
A. E. Housman—Macmillan ($1). 

“How the world is managed, and why 
it was created, I cannot tell; but it is no 
feather-bed for the repose of sluggards.” 
More than one student of Latin verse, 
reading the preface to the best edition of 
Manilius, must have been surprised to 
find this sentence. Few professors of clas- 
sics are capable of such utterance, but 
Alfred Edward Housman is no ordinary 
professor. British to the bone, classical to 
the core, in the never-numerous line of 
English scholar-poets he is the latest and 
perhaps the last. Thousands of readers 
know his two thin but unfragile volumes 
of poetry (A Shropshire Lad, Last Po- 
ems), and even Oxford dons have admitted 
that his place among English poets is 
already assured. 

Professor Housman is unusual among 
poets: he does not consider himself one. 
With the publication of Last Poems 
(1922) he announced: “It is not lkely 
that I shall ever be impelled to write much 
more. I can no longer expect to be re- 
visited by the continuous excitement under 
which . . . I wrote nor indeed could 
I well sustain it if it came.” He has had 
two rides on Pegasus; he wants no more. 
This abrupt reverence would be a rare 
phenomenon in any day. Anything Poet 
Housman had to say would carrv authority 
toa multitude of readers. Few years ago, 
in answer to a U. S. request for a defini- 
tion of poetry, he replied that he ‘could no 
more define poetry than a terrier can de- 
fine a rat, but that I thought we both 
recognized the object by the symptoms 
which it provokes in us.” Last month, 
before a Cambridge audience, he finally 
told the world what he thinks about po- 
etry, how he wrote his own poems and 
what it felt like to write them. This lec- 
ture is now published in book form. 

The highest poetry, Housman thinks, is 
not definable. No modern over-estimator 
of the 18th Century, he says: “When I 
hear anyone say, with defiant emphasis. 
that Pope was a poet, I suspect him of 
calling in ambiguity of language to pro- 
mote confusion of thought.’ Most po- 
etical of all poets, he thinks, was William 
Blake. As an example of “perfect poetry” 
he quotes a stanza from Samuel Daniel 
(1562-1619): 

Come, worthy Greek, Ulysses, come, 

Possess these shores with me: 
The winds and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be free. 
Here may we sit and view their toil 
That travail in the deep. 
And joy the day in mirth the while, 
And spend the night in sleep. 
Though Housman considers poetry “more 
physical than intellectual,” “the majority 
of mankind notoriously and indisputably 
do not possess the organ by which 
poetry is perceived.” But he himself, 
while shaving in the morning, has to watch 
his thoughts because, “if a line of poetry 
strays into my memory, my skin bristles 
so that the razor ceases to act.” 

Of his own poetry he says “I know how 
this stuff came into existence and if 
Iwere obliged, not to define poetry. but to 
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name the class of things to which it be- 
longs, I should call it a secretion; whether 
a natural secretion, like turpentine in the 
fir, or a morbid secretion, like the pearl in 
the oyster. I think that my own case, 
though I may not deal with the material so 
cleverly as the oyster does, is the latter; 
because I have seldom written poetry un- 
less I was rather out of health, and the 
experience, though pleasurable, was gen- 
erally agitating and exhausting.” After a 
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ALFRED Epwarp HovusMAN 


He secreted less cleverly than an oyster. 


pint of beer for lunch he would go for a 
long walk, “thinking of nothing in par- 
ticular’; sometimes a line or two, some- 
times a whole stanza would come into his 
mind. When he got home he would write 
down what had come to him, leaving the 
gaps to be filled by further bursts of 
inspiration: if none came he would turn 
to, hammer out the connections intellectu- 
ally, laboriously 

The Author is almost a legendary figure 
even at Cambridge. where he has been 
Professor of Latin, Fellow of Trinity since 
1911 Conventional, silent, learned, a 
recluse, he has made few and brief appear- 
ances in public. Around such academic 
figures there always spring up apocryphal 
tales. After a better-than-ordinary dinner 
Housman is reported to have made this 
speech: “Cambridge has seen some strange 
sights. It has seen the poet Wordsworth 
drunk, and the philosopher Porson sober. 
Tonight it sees a better poet than Porson 
and a better philosopher than Words- 
worth, neither drunk nor sober, but just 
betwixt-and-between.” 

Housman laid the foundation of his 
classical learning at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, then went to London as a Higher 
Division Clerk in the British Patent Office 
\fter ten years in the Civil Service he be- 
came Professor of Latin at London’s Uni- 
versity College. His first book (A Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896) brought him a reputation, 
but not the one he was after. While his 
vounger brother Laurence was turning out 
a stream of second-rate novels and stories 
\. E. Housman was making his name 


oy 


feared and respected among scholars as 
editor of Latin poets. His magnum opus, 
the editing of Manilius (4,258 lines) took 
him more than 30 years, was finally com- 
pleted in 1930. As a scholar he is famed 
not only for his accuracy and arrogance 
but for his blasting criticisms of more slip- 
shod predecessors who stood in his way; 
passages of his preface to Manilius are in 
more than one anthology of prose. 

At the end of his lecture last month 
on The Name & Nature of Poetry in 
Cambridge’s Senate-House, 74-year-old 
Scholar-Poet Housman said: “Farewell for 
cver. I will not say with Coleridge that I 
recentre my immortal mind in the deep 
sabbath of meek self-content; but I shall 
go back with relief and thankfulness to my 
proper job.” 


Englishman 

THE JOURNAL OF ARNOLD 
Viking ($3). 

This third and final volume of the late 
Enoch Arnold Bennett’s Journal (a selec- 
tion from the million-word record he kept 
from 1896 till shortly before his death) 
brings to a close one of the liveliest diaries 
ever written. Arnold Bennett like the 
great Sam Johnson, was that rare and 
peculiarly English product, the apotheosis 
of brilliant common sense. Unlike Sam 
Johnson, Bennett was naturally energetic, 
ambitious, insatiably curious, versatile 
Life had an appetizing savor to him; he 
lived it and wrote about it with zest. 
Coincident with this third volume of the 
Journal the Viking Press publishes a one- 
volume edition ($5), which the Literary 
Guild has made its June selection 

No cloistered literary man, Bennett 
knew so many prominent people of his 
day that it would be easier to list those 
he did not know than those he did. Mem- 
ber of no literary school, he was on 
friendly terms with such irreconcilables as 
the Sitwells, H. G. Wells. Shaw. Noel 
Coward, “Max” Beaverbrook, T. S. Eliot, 
Otto Kahn, Winston Churchill, André 
Gide, John Galsworthy, Lord Birkenhead, 
George Moore. He liked most people 
Of an evening when Shaw was present he 
“Shaw talked practically the whole 
time, which is the same thing as saying 
that he talked a damn sight too much.” 

Two reappearing themes run through his 
Journal; insomnia and work, habits he 
never shook off. “Last night 7 had what 
I call a goodish night for me. 12.30 a. m. 
to about 2.55 a.m. Then about 3.15 a. m 
to 5.45 a. m. Then a few short snoozes 
totalling perhaps 40 minutes at the very 
most. In all 54 hours.” In 1926 he “con- 
tracted” with himself to write 365.000 
words during the year—an 
1.000 words a day—fulfilled the contract 
by December 20. Whenever his ideas gave 
out he would go for an “idea-gathering” 
walk, through the shopping district of 
London, to picture galleries or churches. 
Frank even in public, he was doubly so in 
his diary. “I also bought Legouis and 
Cazamian’s Histoire de la Littérature An- 
¢laise, chiefly in order to read the pages 
on myself.” Though he knew it was a 
weakness, he was often attracted to pat- 
ent medicines. Once he took six boxes of 
anti-fat pills, which upset his heart. His 
doctor mildly rebuked him, said “that I 
oughtn't to take medicines without 
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Ominous, too... when you realize that 
this mass of dirt and grit and hard carbon 
settles in your motor in only 8,000 miles of 
driving. 

A Purolator Oil Filter removed it from 
the crankcase oil as it circulated through 


the engine. Kept it from scoring the cylin- | 


der walls . . . wearing out bearings and 
gears. Kept the car running sweetly ... free 
from costly repairs and replacements. 
Millions the 
been equipped by their makers with Genu- 
ine Purolator Oil Filters. But remember, 


of cars now on road have 


the Purolator cartridge is in exactly the same 
condition as that pictured above... 
8,000 miles of driving. It is chock full of 





after 


the destructive, abrasive sludge it has col- | 


lected ... and must be serviced if you want 
this protection to continue. 

Your garage man will do this in jig time. 
He'll remove the old cartridge and replace 
it with a new one. Then you are ready to 
ride the roads again... 


This pictureshows 


with confidence. 


the new, crisp, clean 
filter element under 
the shell of the 
Purolator cartridge 
your garage man 
puts on. 

Its large-area fil- 
tration principles 
have stood the test 
. and the exacting requirements 
They 
clusively to the makers of Purolator .. 
the courts of the land have so held. So be 


of time .. 


of automotive engineers. 


sure to insist on a genuine Purolator cear- 
Inc., 360 Fre- 


linghuysen Ave., Newark, New Jersey. 


tridge. Motor Improvements, 


AFTER EVERY 8000 MILES 
OF DRIVING 


RECARTRIDGE YOUR 


PUROLATOR 


THE OIL FILTER ON YOUR MOTORCAR 
LISENSED UNDER SWECTLAND PATENTS 
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sulting him. And of course he is quite 
right. It is perfectly staggering the idiotic 
things even a wise man will do.” Though 
Bennett wrote for money and made a good 
income (as high as $75,000) he was not 
extravagant; but he had foibles. “In the 
morning, early, I went into Selfridge’s, 
which ought not to have been open, and 
bought a pencil that writes in four colours 
and a combination magnifying-glass, inch 
rule, and letter opener. All very attrac- 
tive, indeed irresistible.” 

Never naive, usually well-informed 
about the people he met, on one occasion 
Bennett was a little slow on the uptake. 
After a lunch with Mrs. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst he confided to his Journal: 
“The lunch was a great lark, and I en- 
joyed it. Mrs. Hearst very pretty, even 
beautiful and well preserved. She had a 
‘down’ on film-stars.” 

In 1921 Bennett and his wife separated. 
Two years later he met Dorothy Cheston, 
actress in the Birmingham Repertory 
Company. Since his wife would not give 
him a divorce, Bennett and Actress Ches- 
ton lived together openly as man & wife. 
In 1926 their daughter Virginia Mary was 


THE LATE ENocH ARNOLD BENNETT 
He logged 1,000 words a day. 


born. Bennett describes the event very 
characteristically: “I went up to Welbeck 
St. [the hospital] at 9.30 and saw the 
child at 10 a.m., two hours old. She 
weighed 8 Ib. 1 oz. and had a big head.” 
One of Bennett’s keenest appetites was 
for yachting. In his own (much over- 
pul yacht, the Velsa, a 55-ft. 
Dutch with an auxiliary engine. 
piano and an encyclopedia, with timbers 
that recalled the Constitution and “a cock- 
pit in which Hardy might have kissed 
Nelson,” he voyaged amiably on the 
Zuyder Zee, the Baltic and numerous 
friendly canals and English estuaries. 
During the War Bennett lent the Velsa 
to the Admiralty, and it was afterwards 
sold, but he rarely turned down an invita- 
tion to go cruising. In 1927 he shipped as 
a guest of Otto Kahn on a Mediterranean 
yachting trip. Though he dressed the part 
of yachtsman (see cut), he never forgot 
his main in spite of bridge and 
cocktail-parties and sightseeing. he con- 
tinued to log his 1,000 words a day. 
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Doctor & Patients 

Doctor Gion—Hans Carossa—Balloy 
($2). 

Not all fairy tales are for children. And 
some of the most popular (e. g., W. H. 
Hudson’s Green Mansions) are laid in a 
realistic setting no naturalist could carp 
at. Dr. Gion’s scene is a modern town, 
presumably German; its characters do not 
pretend to be anything but flesh & blood, 
but its effect is definitely fairy-taleish 
A quiet book, of old-fashioned, deferential 
sentiment and gentle resignation, it should 
appeal to readers who want a change from 
“real life.” 

Dr. Gion was still a fairly young man, 
but he had been through the War and 
wanted no more tension; his practice was 
sufficient and not too exacting. For his 
most interesting patients medicine could 
do nothing. Cynthia, who lived just above 
him, was a young artist of genius who 
worked out her unhappy conflict into sad 
clay figures that looked like embryos 
Emerence was a beautiful peasant gir! 
from the mountains who looked strapping 
but whose blood was dangerously thin 
Dr. Gion had to advise her not to have her 
baby, but he sympathized with her when 
she wou!d not consider an abortion, even 
though she knew the birth would kill her. 
Young Toni was a ragamuffin who made a 
few pennies for his grandmother by ped- 
dling sights of the stars through his tele- 
scope. His great enemy was a crazy old 
man who thought Toni was threatening to 
bombard the town. 

Emerence came to the city to have her 
baby, and died afterwards, as everyone 
knew she would. The sight of her willing 
martyrdom made Cynthia a whole person 
she began to work happily again. When 
Toni’s grandmother died the doctor 
adopted him. Toni, reconciled with the 
crazy old man, gave him his demon- 
stratedly unlethal telescope. Dr. Gion and 
Cynthia married, lived happily, and kept 
a parental eye on Toni and Emerence’s 
orphan daughter. 


Books of the Week 


THe Way Out: Wuat Lies Aneap 
FoR AMERicA—Upton Sinclair—Far- 
rar & Rinehart ($1). Persuasive let- 
ters to a young capitalist from inde- 
fatigable Socialist Sinclair. 

Money Versus Man—Frederick 
Soddy—Dutton ($1.25). Primer of 
the “new economics,” by the author 
of Wealth, Virtuel Wealth & Debt. 

Cowxroy Lore—Jules Verne Allen 
—Navylor Printing Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. ($2). Cowboy tales and songs 
collected by New Mexico’s officially 
appointed “Singing Cowboy.” 

FOUNTAIN Boy—Neil Brant—Van- 
guard ($2). Light reading for hot 
weather 
Farrow— 


Half-breed 


LAUGHTER ENps—John 
Harcourt, Brace ($2). 
love in Tahiti. 

Att Sovuts’ Nicut—Hugh Wal- 
pole — Doubleday, Doran ($2.50) 
Cheerfully thrilling short stories. 

ONE Way To Stor a Panirc—Irvin 


S. Cobb—Mc Bride ($2). 
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Why risk your life when 


blow-out protection is 


Tests prove this new tire 
is 3 times safer at high speeds 


OU may bea careful driver. You may 

never go faster than 40. But that 
doesn’t mean that you can’t havea blow-out. 
Investigation shows that the chances are 
better than even you wi// have a blow-out 
some day. When, nobody knows. Perhaps 
when you least expect it. 


What causes blow-outs 
Today’s high speeds—40, 50, 60 and 70— 
generate terrific heat suside the tire. Rub- 
ber and fabric separate. A blister forms 

.and GROWS. Then suddenly... BANG! 
A blow-out. And a terrible drag pulls 
your car off the road. 

But now Goodrich has perfected the 
amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. This in- 
vention resists intense heat. Rubber and 
fabric don’t separate. Thus, blisters don’t 
form inside the tire. Blow-outs are pre- 
vented by eliminating their cause. 

At gruelling speeds on the world’s fast- 
est track, the new Goodrich Safety Silver- 
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town Tire lasted 3 times as long as first 
quality tires that did not have this feature. 
These Silvertowns never blew. They were 
run till the tread was gone—but the Life- 
Saver Golden Ply refused to give. 

The tread, too, is safer from skidding. 
Its squeegee drying action gives your car 
extra road-grip ... reduces danger of skid- 
ding to a minimum. 

Remember, Goodrich Safety Silvertowns 
cost no more than standard tires. Put a 
set on your car now. Look up your Good- 
rich dealer’s name under “Tires” in your 
classified telephone directory. 


This handsome Safety 
FREE! League emblem with 
red crystal reflector to protect you 
if your tail light goes out. No ob- 
ligation. Just join the Silvertown 
Safety League. Endorsed by Traffic 
Officials. Write today. Dept. 123, 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


sree ? 


Coodrich Safely Silvertown 


LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 





No after-lunch 


Wy come back from lunch feeling drowsy? 
Choose a refreshing lunch, and be yourself. Bounce back 
to normal with an ice-cold Coca-Cola, the natural 
partner of so many good things to eat. e An ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is more than just a drink. It’s a very par- 
ticular kind of drink — combining those pleasant, 
wholesome substances which foremost scientists say do 
most in restoring you to your normal self. Really deli- 


cious, it invites a pause, a pause that will refresh you. 


Back to work 
with a fresh start 
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